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DOWN STAIRS IN SOMERSET HOUSE. 


Tnere are curiosities enough all around us, if we 
choose to look out for them. Even the penny reccipt- 
stamp which John Jones gives to William Smith, in 
acknowledgment of the payment for ‘ Mending tiles on 
top of house,’ is a curiosity, in respect both to the 
mechanical and fiscal arrangements connected with it. 
It is of these penny receipt-stamps, and of stamps of 
various other kinds, that we wish to gossip a little; 
and the reader will probably find the gossip not wholly 
without interest or novelty. 

In the principal thoroughfare of London stands a 
large quadrangular building, of Grecian style and 
beautiful proportions, known far and wide as Somerset 
House, and containing many public offices, besides 
apartments for the accommodation of learned societies. 
The Government Offices, generally so called, are those 
more immediately under consideration. In walking 
round the interior quadrangle, and through various 
passages which present themselves, sundry inscriptions 
over sundry doors meet the view, denoting that here is 
the ‘ Duchy of Cornwall Office,’ there the ‘ Audit Office,’ 
at another place the ‘ Registrar-general’s Office ;’ and 
soon. But the most busy of all is the Office of the 
‘Board of Inland Revenue,’ more familiarly known as 
the ‘Stamp Office. Men and boys, broadcloth and 
fustian, are incessantly pouring in and out of the door 
leading to these offices. And well they may, for no 
inconsiderable portion of the national revenue is here 
managed. The probate-duty and the legacy-duty, the 
land-tax and the assessed taxes, the income-tax and 
other taxes, the newspaper-stamps and the postage- 
stamps, the receipt-stamps and the bill-stamps, the 
licences and the stage-coach duty—these, and many 
other matters, are superintended by the Board of Inland 
Revenue; and a notable portion of the south side of 
Somerset House is devoted to the business of the 
Board. 

Down stairs—our business is down stairs, to one, 
and even two stories below the level of the Somerset 
House quadrangle; and here a scene of utter bewilder- 
ment is presented. How anybody can find anybody 
else is a perfect marvel. Passages lead in every direc- 
tion, and doors are thickly congregated on both sides 
of every passage; and if we penetrate to the end of any 
one passage, we find ourselves only at ‘the beginning 
of the end;’ for there is another labyrinth beyond. 
Young lawyers’ clerks are popping in and out of two of 
the rooms, with lawyer-like looking papers in their 
hands ; law-stationers’ boys are elbowing them ; errand- 
boys and porters from mercantile firms have their 
budgets of papers; and Somerset House officials are 


passing to and from the almost numberless rooms. 
Penetrating to the remoter depths, we come to an 
unmistakable workshop, with unmistakable workmen 
employed in it by scores. Presses of very curious kind; 
inking-rollers of diverse sizes ; inks of varied colours ; 
stamping-dies of different sizes and devices ; perforating- 
machines of exquisite construction—all are here; and a 
rare clatter they produce: though, like factory clatter 
generally, it is perfectly conformable with strict order 
and system. 

This down-stairs region is devoted to the Stamp 
Office, as one department of inland revenue. Its 
machinery, material as well as official, is really gigantic, 
considering the small items wherewith the sum-total is 
made up. 

What is the use of stamps? Do they render us any 
good? If they, as stamps, are useful, it is only ina 
secondary sense; for unquestionably their primary 
purport is to transfer money from the commercial 
pocket into the Treasury pocket. Mr Gladstone, or 
any other Chancellor of the Exchequer, wants money 
for public purposes, and he invents stamps as a means 
of obtaining some of this money. Many of the stamps 
are really of no public use, except as a means of bring- 
ing money into the Exchequer; while other stamps are 
available in paying for porterage, carriage, or transport. 
Let us see how this arises, by comparing receipt- 
stamps, document-stamps, postage-stamps, and news- 
paper-stamps. <A receipt-stamp is valuable to the 
payer and receiver of money, only because the legis- 
lature has chosen to declare that a stamp upon the 
receipt is legally necessary. A document-stamp—by 
which we mean the stamps on probates, leases, inden- 
tures, bonds, and such like legal instruments—is in 
like manner perfectly useless to the parties who have 
had to pay for it, except in so far as the legislature 
has rendered the use necessary. But in respect to the 
postage and newspaper stamps, the case is different. 
Unquestionably the government thinks of the revenue in 
these matters, rather than of the convenience of letter- 
writers and newspaper readers ; but this convenience 
is not lost sight of nevertheless. The royal postman 
says: ‘If you will put a penny-stamp upon every letter, 
I will convey any one or more of them for nothing, 
whether from the Strand to Cheapside, or from Pen- 
zance to the Shetland Islands’—and he does it. And 
again: ‘If you will consent to pay an additional penny 
for every newspaper you buy, I will convey any such 
newspaper, even thirteen thousand miles to Sydney, for 
nothing’—and he does it. Hence the various stamp- 
duties are very unequal in their incidence on the 
public. 

By the courtesy of Mr Edwin Hill, who presides 
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over the stamping hinery, we are enabled to say a 
little concerning this beautiful machinery, and also 
concerning the official routine by which the public 
is brought into contact with the Stamp-office 
Department. 

Let us suppose that a solicitor has a legal document 
which requires to be stamped in order to give it 
validity. He takes or sends it to Somerset House, 
where a ‘ Receiver’s Office’ initiates the official routine. 
The receiver takes the money, say for a twenty-shilling 
stamp, and is responsible to the Board for this money : 
he makes out a warrant or kind of receipt. The docu- 
ment and the warrant pass from room to room, and 
from hand to hand, to undergo certain verifications. 
The document, in its travels, finds its way into the 
stamping-room, where Mr Hill’s subordinates subject 
it to a process of dry stamping with adie. When all 
is ready, the solicitor—perhaps without having left the 
building, perhaps in two or three hours, perhaps the 
next day—takes away the stamped document, which 
is ever after treated reverentially at Westminster Hall. 
The dies employed for this kind of stamping are 
engraved on brass or some other metal, and are worked 
by an embossing-press, full of ingenious contrivances. 
The dies, of course, vary greatly in devices, and many 
niceties of adjustment are necessary to suit the size 
and thickness of the document to be stamped. This, 
however, is perhaps, mechanically considered, the most 
simple of the stamping processes, although it brings in 
by far the largest amount of money for individual 
stamps. If we remember rightly, the executors of a 
celebrated London goldsmith paid L.20,000 for stamping 
the probate of a will—a creation of twenty thousand 
pounds’ worth of wealth to the Treasury by one blow 
of a stamping-press ! 

Pass we on to newspapers. Every one knows, that 
at one corner of every newspaper a red stamp appears 
—commonplace in its appearance, and a blot when 
mixed up with the black printing. The die employed 
in this kind of stamping has often certain movable 
pieces, which can be changed from time to time— 
indeed, such is the case in many other dies, where the 

rice of the stamp or the day of issue is indicated. 

ut whether changed or not, the die stamps the name 
of the newspaper. For instance, if we look at the 
second page of any number of the Jilustrated News, 
we see a sort of heraldic device stamped in red ink, 
with ‘One’ at the top, ‘Penny’ at the bottom, ‘TIllus- 
trated London News’ at the left hand, and ‘Newspaper’ 
at the right. As to the question, ‘ What constitutes a 
newspaper ?’ the public have had pretty nearly enough 
of that in quarrels, and lawsuits, and parliamentary 
discussion ; but in regard to our present subject, it is 
well to bear this fact in mind, that every newspaper 
must be stamped, and that other periodicals—like the 
Atheneum or Notes and Queries—may be stamped. 
The Atheneum, for instance, sells largely in the country ; 
and it saves trouble to all parties if the Post-office 
authorities will convey the respective numbers to the 
homes of the respective purchasers in the country; 
this they will do if a penny-stamp has been impressed 
upon each number. Hence the stamping of periodicals 
is chiefly compulsory, but in part voluntary: news- 
papers are stamped whether to go by post or not; 
other periodicals are stamped if, and only if, they are 
to go by post. 

In the news stamping-rooms we have to steer our 
course between reams and bales of paper. From the 
Morning Post we have to dodge round the Economist ; 
then the British Banner lies in the way of the Standard 
of Freedom; the Witness is standing on its edge, and 
the Guardian is lying flat down; the News of the 
World is nearly hidden behind the Wesleyan Times ; 
and in trying to avoid the Patriot, we stumble upon 
the Watchman. Not that these are actual bales of 


to indicate the ownership of each. Newspapers are 
stamped before, not after, being printed—for reasons 
that will be obvious, when it is considered how quickly 
the papers are distributed to our breakfast-tables as 
soon as the printing is completed. The newspaper 
proprietors send reams of paper to the Stamp Office, 
cause each sheet to be stamped, pay for the stamping, 
and then fetch them away by horse and cart, or by 
any other means. From Monday morning to Saturday 
night, there is thus an incessant arrival and departure 
of bales of paper for the newspapers, to suit the 
various morning, evening, and weekly issues. 

This kind of stamping has recently undergone a 
signal improvement. Until lately, all was performed 
by hand-process, and some of it is still so conducted. 
A man is stationed at a kind of table, on which a heap 
of paper is placed; he holds in his right hand a metal 
die affixed to a small boxwood handle; while near 
him is a -bowl containing several layers of flannel 
saturated with red printing-ink. He dabs the die upon 
the ink-bowl, and then dabs it upon one corner of a 
sheet of paper, arid the stamping is done. This is 
all a spectator can see; but there are sundry little 
movements which only the man himself can appreciate. 
How to turn over the leaves so quickly as to stamp 
700 or 800 in an hour, and yet not allow the corners 
to be crumpled back, is a feat left to the delicate 
movements of his left hand. But ingenious as the 
process may be, it is certainly too rude for our go-ahead 
age; and Mr Edwin Hill has invented a beautiful 
machine for effecting it by steam-power. Little inking- 
rollers feed themselves with red ink from a little 
reservoir; they deposit a little ink upon a little tablet ; 
the die carries off a little of this ink; and by a very 
remarkable swinging motion, it hurls over and dashes 
upon the paper. All the movements are rigorously 
timed, so as to occur in their proper order; and by 
a slight movement of the foot, an attendant can stop 
the machine instantly. Mr Hill assures us, that it cost 
him days and weeks of anxious thought to devise a 
means for effecting the very simple process of turning 
over the successive leaves as they are stamped: he 
effects this completely by—what shall we call it ?—say 
a little wind-mill, the sails of which strike down the 
corner of each sheet after being stamped, something 
analogous in action to the sails, or paddles, or vanes of 
the American reaping-machine. 

One newspaper, the great leviathan of the press, is 
in this, as in many other particulars, in advance of its 
brethren: the Times stamps itself, instead of going 
to Somerset House to be stamped. When the daily 
impression of this extraordinary journal became twenty, 
thirty, forty, and even fifty thousand, the daily carrying 
to and fro of so many tons of paper became an onerous 
work. A cure has been found—a very rational cure, 
available in other directions when circumstances render 
it desirable. The proprietors of the Times have been 
furnished by the Stamp Office with a die, which is fixed 
to the form of type on the great printing-cylinder. 
This die prints its impress at the same time, and in 
same manner, as the rest of the printing is effected. A 
correct balancing of accounts between the proprietors 
and the Stamp Office is effected by the aid of a tell-tale 
or register, a species of clock-work which shews how 
often the cylinder has rotated, and how many pennies 
are payable for the number of sheets stamped. All 
other newspapers are thus stamped before the printing ; 
the Times, during the printing. 

Among the busy workers in the busy rooms are 
those devoted to the Postage-stamp Department. This 
is, perhaps, the most remarkable of all the varieties 
of stamping, on account of the enormous numbers with 
which we have to deal. The postage-stamps may be 

as of four kinds—penny adhesive stamps, 
adhesive stamps of higher value, stamped envelopes, 
and stamped covers not in the form of envelopes. The 
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last three varieties, however, are relatively small in 
quantity: the ‘penny adhesives’ being in an over- 
whelming degree the most important. The envelopes 
and the covers are stamped each with the impress from 
a single die—not worked by hand, like the primitive 
newspaper-stamping, but by a stamping or embossing 
press worked by steam. The die feeds itself with ink, 
and stamps. the impress, by one movement of the arm 


of the press; and it is curious to see how the men, by: 


spreading out a number of envelopes like a fan in the 
left hand, can subject them successively, and with 
amazing rapidity, to the action of the press. ' 

The ‘ adhesives’ have occupied a vast amount of inge- 
nuity in bringing them to perfection. The engraving 
of the plates, the printing of the sheets, the gumming 
with adhesive composition, and the perforating, have 
all called forth many experiments, much mechanical 
ingenuity, and a large expenditure of capital. And 
here we may usefully refer to an article published in 
the Journal about eight years_ago,* concerning postage 
envelopes, a perusal of which will render unnecessary 
anything more than a slight notice of the postage- 
stamps and envelopes here. Be it recollected, then, 
that the ordinary penny postage-stamps are not 
printed at Somerset House. The government have a 
contract with a house in the City for printing the 
sheets at so much per thousand. engraving is 
conducted in a very peculiar manner. <A small piece 
of steel is softened, and while in a soft state, it is 
engraved with the ‘ Queen’s-head’ by hand, and with the 
kind of engine-turned ornamentation by a peculiar 
engraving-machine. The die, thus engraved, is hardened 
by a careful application of heat. A small circular steel 
roller is then softened, and is rolled with intense force 
over the steel die, receiving in relief the device which 
the die contained in intaglio. This roller, being in its 
turn hardened, is rolled forcibly over a steel plate, on 
which it leaves an impress in intaglio; and this is 
done 240 times on one plate, to give the 240 stamps 
which form a pound’s worth of penny Queen’s-heads. 
One original die will impress many rollers, and one 
roller will impress many plates, so that the original 
engraving becomes almost imperishable; and it is to 
this that the exact similarity of all the Queen’s-heads 
is due. The printing of the stamps does not differ 
essentially from ordinary copper-plate printing, except 
in the use of coloured instead of black inks. After 
this, the backs of the sheets are gummed with a 
composition, in which potato-starch is said to be a 
component. 

But we have now to speak of a Somerset-House pro- 
cess, which has cost a wonderful amount of trouble, 
ingenuity, and expense—we mean the perforating. 
Every one knows that the separation of the earlier 
stamps one from another was a tiresome affair, and 
every one is grateful to the inventor, whoever he 
was, of the method of making the little rows of holes 
which now render the separation so easy. Oh those 
little rows of holes, what a sea of troubles they have 
occasioned! In 1847, Mr Archer invented a machine 
for this purpose, and offered it to the government; and 
for several years there was a kind of paper-war going 
on between Mr Archer, the Treasury, the Post Office, 
and the Stamp Office. Each wrote to all of the others ; 
each made proposals, which some of the others objected 
to ; and—like four forces acting in different directions— 
the resultant was not satisfactory to anybody. To see 
how Mr Archer was referred from the Treasury to the 
Post Office, from the Post Office to the Stamp Office, 
and from the Stamp Office to the Treasury, over and 
over again, would be a marvel to those who do not 
know how wofully slow the management of such things 
is in the hands of government departments. The 
result, we believe, has been this—that Mr Archer has 
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received a sum of money for his invention, and that 
Mr Edwin Hill has introduced the last finishing- 
touches to the machine, which renders it so delicate 
and beautiful a piece of mechanism. We do not 
at all pretend to be able to divide the praise fairly 
among those claiming it: all we know is, that the 
perforating-machine now employed works admirably. 

There is one little matter which few would dream of. 
All paper is wetted previous to steel-plate printing ; 
among the rest, the sheets for postage-stamps. Now, 
this wetting is not and never has been equal in 
different sheets, or in different parts of the same sheet. 
Whether it ever will be equal, let future experi- 
menters determine. Now, as all damp paper stretches, 
unequal damping produces unequal stretching; and 
when the sheets have dried after the printing, the 
240 Queen’s-heads may be all awry. If these were 
pierced with straight lines of holes, and these lines 
parallel and equidistant, some of them might run 
into the engraved device, and might cut off the word 
* Postage’ at the top, or the two words ‘One Penny’ at 
the bottom. Even to this day the difficulty presents 
itself; and the way it is surmounted is this—a boy 
stationed at a table receives the sheets as they come 
from the printers, and measures each sheet rapidly by 
a gauge, separating the respective sheets into four 
groups. The sheets of each group differ from those in 
the next by perhaps a twentieth of an inch in width. 
The parallel lines of perforations are then adjusted to 
these widths by a slight change in some of the working 
details of the machine. The perforating-machine has 
a number of pins arranged in a row, and fixed down- 
wards to a steel block. The sheets, piled four together, 
are placed in the bed of the machine ; the pins descend 
and pierce them; the pins rise again; the paper shifts 
onward to the width of one Queen’s-head ; the pins 
descend again—and so the process continues. It is 
useless to attempt to describe here the delicate mechan- . 
ism by which all this is effected ; even to pull the pins 
out of the perforations which they have made, has 
called forth no small amount of ingenuity. Near one 
of the machines is a box containing that which would 
puzzle many an inquirer: some would say it is seed, 
some sand, some dust. It is the assemblage of little 
circular bits which have been cut or punched out of the 
perforations, and each is a perfect little circle, smooth 
on one side and gummed on the other. What a pity 
it is that such prettinesses are of no use! 

One word more about postage-stamps. We have 
observed that some writers on this subject have talked 
of billions of adhesive stamps. Now billion is an equi- 
vocal term : ‘ according to Cocker,’ it means one thing; 
according to other authorities, it means another; but if 
it mean a million of millions, then there have not been 
billions of adhesive stamps issued. The number, 
nevertheless, is surprisingly large; in 1853, it reached 
about 380,000,000—much more than 1,000,000 a day. 

The new penny receipt-stamps—a recent develop- 
ment of the penny-system—have a history of their 
own, and that history is peculiarly connected with the 
Stamp Office at Somerset House. 

It is of course well known that, until about a year 
ago, the receipt for money received was written on a 
stamp, which varied in value according to the amount 
of money to which the receipt related. There were 
threepenny, sixpenny, shilling, eighteenpenny, and so 
on, up to ten-shilling stamps. It is not quite so well 
known, perhaps, that this tax was very extensively 
evaded by persons who found many crooked ways to 
do a crooked thing. The very fact that the average 
of all the receipt-stamps issued was found to be only 
fourpence each, shews that the higher stamps must 
have been ill attended to. The marked success of 
the uniform penny-post system, led to the suggestion 
of a uniform penny-receipt system. We forget who 
made the suggestion; but the government gave in its 
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adhesion to the plan, and an act was passed relating 
thereto in 1853. The act came into operation on the 
10th of October in that year. By its provisions, the old 
and costly rates were repealed, and a new and uniform 
rate of one penny imposed as a stamp-duty on receipts, 
and on drafts or orders for the payment of money. The 
stamp may be either impressed on the paper, or affixed 
by an adhesive composition, at the option of the 

ies; but where an adhesive stamp is used, it must 
be cancelled by being written over, so that it may 
never be used again. The old receipt-stamps in the 
hands of any person at the time when the new act 
came into operation were to be allowed for, or exchanged 
for new at the full difference of value. There were 
other changes made at the same time in the stamps for 
legal documents, the amount of duty in most cases 
being much reduced. 

No one has been more surprised than the stamp 
commissioners themselves at the wonderful success of 
this change. Only one short year has passed, and yet 
the penny receipt-stamps have brought in more than 
twice as much revenue as the higher-priced stamps of 
former years. The penny-post stamps were long in 
rising into importance: they brought in L.310,000 in 
1840, and gradually rose to L.1,760,000 in 1853. But 
the penny receipt-stamps jumped into favour at once. 
Nearly 6000 persons in the metropolis alone applied 
for the substitution of new stamps for old at the 
time of the change; and we have been informed that 
2,000,000 adhesive stamps, and 2,500,000 of non- 
adhesive, were required for this substitution. Some 
of the large firms apply for L.50, L.100, L.200 worth 
of penny receipt-stamps at a time. Taken in the 
aggregate, there are rather more adhesive stamps 
than stamped papers used by the public for receipts ; 
but the two classes approach pretty nearly to an 
equality. From October 1853 to October 1854, the 
issue of penny adhesive receipt-stamps exceeded 
50,000,000 ; and the two kinds together did not fall far 
short of 100,000,000—a wonderful proof of the vast 
number of separate money-payments involved in one 
year’s trade of our busy country. These new features 
do not relate simply to penny receipt-stamps; com- 
mercial bills and promissory-notes have recently come 
under the operation of a law whereby the stamp-duty 
is lessened; but the lessening of the duty is accom- 
panied with an increase of strictness, and the stamping 
achievements of Somerset House will become more and 
more busy. 

With respect to the manufacture of the penny receipt- 
stamps, there is a peculiarity which is not at present 
permitted to meet the public eye. An eminent firm 
prepares them by a process of surface-printing, involving 
many new and remarkable characteristics, of which we 
know little, and can say less. The printed sheets reach 
Somerset House, where Mr Hill’s invincible perforators 
stab them right and left, and then they are ready for 
sale—like a batch of hot-cross buns, united, yet easily 
separable. Every Queen’s-head on an adhesive postage- 
stamp has a square border of seventy little perforations; 
and those on a receipt-stamp are equally close together. 
Many wholesale stationers provide books of blank 
receipt-stamps, partially engraved or not; these books 
are sent to Somerset House to be stamped, and are 
then saleable to the public in a very convenient form, 
and at a small advance on the actual price of the stamps 
themselves. 

Every story has, or ought to have, a moral; and so 
has ours. Our moral relates to the odd forgetfulness 
of the many-headed public respecting stamps. There 
are moneys and documents in the hands of the Stamp- 
office authorities, left there through the sheer negligence 
of those to whom they belong. A worthy man, but 
no lawyer, being told that a stamp-duty is payable 
on a certain document, straightway goes to Somerset 
House, pays the money, receives a kind of warrant or 


acknowledgment, but does not have the document 
stamped after ail; he either does not know or does not 
think about it, until, perhaps, some time afterwards he is 
astonished at finding his document wanting in validity. 
But worse than this, scores of documents have been 
left at the Stamp Office by solicitors, paid upon, and 
stamped in proper form, and never called for! Bonds 
for sums of money, deeds, legal and equity instru- 
ments of various kinds, have been thus lying for years 
unclaimed. The Registrar of one of the departments , 
has given himself a great deal of trouble, out of the 
daily routine of business, to endeavour to discover 
homes for these foundlings: in most cases he has 
succeeded; and in some instances, the owners were 
truly astonished to find that such documents were in 
existence. This is an example, analogous on a small 
scale, to the astounding negligence often displayed by 
the public in respect to post-letters, with and without 
money in them. 


AN EPISODE IN MONKEY-LIFE. 


I wave had some experience of what a jungle-life in 
India is, and cannot therefore ignore a certain amount 
of familiarity with a class of animals which, from the 
days of Eve’s temptation, has acquired a character for 
cunning, malignity, and spite, from which its aspect 
—at times, indeed, the very beauty of ugliness—by 
no means exonerates it. Emblems of the revolting 
and the terrible have serpents always been, and yet 
who can deny that a certain singular fascination belongs 
to them, which renders the slenderest details about them 
strangely interesting, even to those who regard them 
with utter abhorrence? Not only in the kingdom of 
Snakedom have I freely wandered, without, alas! having 
acquired that magical masterdom over the reptile race 
of which George Borrow naturally boasts, but I have 
also had some ongoings with the monkey-tribe; and 
the other day, as I was hunting up a parcel of old 
manuscript journals for some records of my ancient 
soldiership, I came upon a page or two that contained 
anecdotal reminiscences of facts which I had myself 
witnessed in reference to both snake and monkey, of 
sufficient singularity to warrant publication. Let it not 
be supposed that I am a naturalist, a scientific judge of 
the creatures of the woods, be they crawlers or cata- 
mounts, mice or monkeys. I intend simply to relate 
what fell under my own observation, without pretending 
to describe classically, or even to classify methodically, 
the peculiar races to which the individuals of my text 
belonged. A soldier from early youth, rudely trained 
in camp and cantonment, I was far more eager to study 
the gazels and rekhtas of the love-sick Hindoo poets, as 
chanted by the sweet-voiced dancing-girls of the Deccan, 
than to acquire even a superficial knowledge of that use- 
ful branch of natural history which would have taught 
me to distinguish at sight a poisonous from a harmless 
reptile, a useful and edible from an unwholesome or 
deleterious vegetable. 

Many years ago, in the year 1823, I happened to 
be with my regiment—a battalion of Madras native 
infantry—on the march from Bangalore, in Mysore, to 
Kulladghee, in the Doab. We had reached the hill- 
forts of Badaumy, in the province of Bejapoor, where we 
halted for a day ; and at any place more strikingly pic- 
turesque we had not stopped during the three hundred 
and odd miles we had traversed. Yet it has curiously 
escaped the observation and description of which it is 
worthy: as far as I know, the only mention of Badaumy 
on record are the few lines in Hamilton’s Gazetteer, that 
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give it a lat. 16° 6’ N., a long. 75° 46’ E., and term it 
a place of some strength, which can be taken only by 
a regular siege, which would require a heavy equip- 
ment. To this scanty and vague account I will only 
add, that not only from its position, on and among 
strangely shaped mountains, and the capabilities it 
possesses, and which have been taken advantage of by 
the Mahrattas, as a fortified station ; but likewise from 
its being a noted stronghold of Hindoo idols, in caves 
and temples, and mysterious crypts, reached only by 
winding subterranean stairs and passages cut through 
the cliffs, it deserves a close survey and scrutiny from 
some individual willing and able to describe, fully and 
truthfully, the place and the marvels it contains. 

I have never witnessed the wonders of Elora or 
Elephanta, but though on a diminished scale, the lions 
of Badaumy are of the same nature, and compel ad- 
miration from the least enthusiastic observer. The 
hill-forts themselves, comprising two different sides or 
peaks of the same mountain-ridge in whose recesses 
the small town is built, are specimens of what art can 
do when nature has prepared the foundation for its 
labours. At the very top of the steepest precipice, 
a pool of excellent water supplies that element from 
sources which no amount of heat has ever exhausted ; 
and down in the narrow valley, amongst the houses 
of the village, a large and well-built talab, or tank, 
of delicious water—cool and wholesome, though of a 
bright smaragdus green—affords unfailing refreshment. 
On each side of this pond are houses or gardens, and 
over two ends of this mountain-gap lower the twin- 
fortalices, opposite each other—the highest precipice, 
called Runmundle, being grotesque in shape, and terrific 
in gloomy grandeur. Encamped outside the town, no 
sooner had night descended upon us, ere the reports 
we had heard of the number of sacred monkeys that 
abounded in the neighbourhood were confirmed. Had 
we reached the place at night, ignorant of this fact, we 
might have concluded that we had fallen upon some 
terrible Armageddon, haunted by rebellious ghouls 
and afrits in venomous conflict; for from every peak 
and jutting promontory arose such a discord of monkey- 
voices, as, in other circumstances, one would have been 
only too ready to ascribe to diabolic agencies. Yells, 
shrieks, hootings, indescribably wild, detained us as if 
by a spell for more than an hour; and presently when 
the moon rose, we could distinguish the imp-like crea- 
tures springing from tree to rock, and from stone to 
stone, up among the cliffs, and, as we supposed, exercis- 
ing some warlike evolutions, or engaged in some fierce 
gala of animal life, until by dint of observation we 
really came to think they had got up a dramatic re- 
presentation for our peculiar amusement. We were 
afterwards informed, that the opposite ridges of the 
mountains were severally occupied by two distinct 
families or clans of monkeys—the very Montagues and 
Capulets of the order Simie—between whom reigned 
a perpetual feud, which often terminated in blood and 
death. 

Some months after our arrival at Kulladghee, I 
applied for a few weeks’ leave; which being granted, 
I resolved to revisit Badaumy. I reached it at a season 
when the surrounding country was arrayed in the 
brightest livery of summer; and in addition to the 
attractions supplied by the wild windings and subter- 
ranean passages to the hill-forts, with the cavernous 
temples in the rocks, containing the whole Hindoo 
Pantheon in beautifully carved images of an amazing 
size, I found great pleasure in traversing the jungles 
around, climbing the rocks, and penetrating into the 
ravines, in search of plants and wild-berries, whose 
nature and native names were revealed to me by 
my faithful Mussulman or teacher, who had 


consented to accompany me. To this truly excellent 
man, Noor-ood-Deen, I owe my first introduction to 
the art of simple-gathering ; and in after-days, during 
a campaign, when the addition of a single wholesome 
vegetable to our wretched meals became a rare luxury, 
I had reason to remember with gratitude that his 
advice and teachings had suggested the utility as well 
as lovableness of the study of botany. 

He taught me likewise to observe the habits of those 
very monkeys, whose nocturnal orgies had started us 
on our first arrival at Badaumy, as well as to distinguish 
the speckled gray and white tree-snake, which is so 
fatal, from the spotted brown and green one, which 
haunts the same bowery recesses, yet is harmless. He 
told me that venomous serpents are generally marked 
by a greater width of cerebral formation behind, which 
gives to the neck the appearance of being smaller than 
it really is; and he warned me to beware of dark and 
briery paths, where the track of snails was discernible 
—such being a sure indication of the vicinity of snakes. 
From him I learned, that some of the deadliest, when 
taken unawares, roll themselves up spirally, the head 
elevated, when suddenly uncoiling, they spring forward 
on their disturber, man or beast, with surprising velo- 
city. Strange things he related of the dawa, or revenge- 
ful feeling, retained by the cobra da capello against any 
individual who has pursued, or tried to kill it; and of 
the odd antagonistic feeling of the ape against the cock, 
the serpent, and the apparently harmless tortoise. A 
monkey has, indeed, a ridiculous horror of the latter; 
and I have often tested its more legitimate terror of the 
viper, by enclosing one in a chatty, or earthen-pot, with 
a covered lid, placed near poor Jacko. Ever inquisitive, 
he instantly flies to scrutinise the contents of the vessel ; 
but the moment he slowly and cautiously raises the lid, 
and the serpent’s head becomes visible, it is ludicrous to 
watch the mixture of dread and prudence which agitates 
him. With a quick motion, he shuts down the lid, 
screams, and makes the most hideous grimaces, dances 
round the pot, and presently returns to it, touches the 
lid, but too wise to lift it, makes a sudden exit from 
the scene. 

But now I come upon that point in my sketch which 
bears upon my promised anecdote. The moonshee did 
not accompany me, as I set out one bright morning to 
ramble about my favourite rocks, where I found ample 
store of wild plants and flowers, whose names and 
qualities I better know now than I did then. Amongst 
the most striking of these may be mentioned the beau- 
tiful bael-tree (42gle marmelos), which bears a hard, 
rinded, apple-shaped fruit, of aromatic smell, and 
covered with a slimy exudation. It has recently been 
introduced into medical practice in England, as an 
astringent of efficacy in diarrhea. Up and around this 
fine tree clambered a magnificent parasite, the Cesal- 
pinia paniculata, festooning the glittering leaves of its 
supporter with dark glossy foliage and gorgeous racemes 
of orange blossoms, A shrub, which seemed to be a 
favourite food of the monkey, yet which belongs to the 
deleterious oleander tribe, had a peculiarly striking 
appearance, from bearing at the same time a profusion 
of snowy blossoms and a grotesque fruit, not unlike 
twin-pods of a bean, their narrow extremities united 
together. The whole plant is full of a slimy milk; and 
if, as I conclude, it be the Nerium tinctorum of Rox- 
burgh, and of the order Apocynez, it possesses very 
powerful qualities as a medicine and as a dye. The 
Datura, too, abounded, scenting the air with an oppres- 
sive odour, too luscious for enjoyment. The seeds 
are frequently conveyed into the potions prepared by 
the Thug and the Dacoit to stupify their intended 
victim. But a long article might be made about 
these Oriental plants, whilst I must proceed with my 


story. 
I was climbing one of the slanting ascents of the 
Runmundle cliff, when I became aware that an unusual 
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commotion reigned amongst my friends the monkeys, 
which had by this time got so familiarised with my 
appearance, that they seldom condescended to honour 
me with a snarl, or a bough flung towards me in sport. 
I was conscious that something went wrong with them ; 
and as I knew that sentiments of superstition, if not 
of humanity, preserved them from the persecutions of 
the natives, I became curious as to the cause of the 
prevalent excitement. Creeping round a rock, behind 
which they appeared to congregate, and on which grew 
a large gum-arabic tree, completely golden with the 
abundance of yellow blossoms which covered it, and 
which, like Tennyson’s lime-tree, was in sooth 


A summer-home of murmurous wings— 


I at once found myself on the stage of a strange 
tragedy in simian life. In the voluminous folds of an 
enormous boa constrictor was being slowly inwrapped 
a beautiful brown monkey, whose last cries and 
struggles denoted that I came too late, even had 
I been prepared to do battle with the reptile in the 
cause of oppressed innocence. The monkeys, in 
evident alarm, ran hither and thither, moping and 
mowing, and chattering; but not one advanced near 
the spot, where presently their poor companion 
became almost quite hidden from view in the embraces 
of its destroyer. Determined to watch the process of 
the affair, I quietly sat down, until gradually the 
monkey had been moulded, as it were, into a proper 
condition for deglutition, for I could hear the bones 
crack as they broke beneath the pressure to which 
they were subjected; and erelong, as the serpent 
began to untwist its folds, I could admire at leisure 
the magnificence of its glittering scales, that shone 
like some richly variegated metallic substance. I 
shuddered as I beheld its grand and awful head—the 
prominent orbits of the eyes—and the eyes themselves 
large, and luminous with a fiery light. The creature 
was at least twenty feet in length, and was apparently 
famished by a long fast. Perfectly heedless of the 
noise made by the monkeys, it unwound its coils till 
the victim, now an unrecognisable mass, lay before it 
lubricated and fit to be received into the destroyer’s 
stomach. 

When the reptile had fairly commenced its repast, 
and the before flaccid body began to fill and swell, I 
retired from the arena of conflict and hall of banquet, 
desirous of summoning my friend Noor-ood-Deen to 
assist me in capturing the sated giant. I knew that 
when gorged to repletion, there would be no difficulty 
in making a prize of the serpent; and the moonshee 
entered into my plans right willingly. Accompanied 
by a stout lascar, bearing a strong cudgel and a sharp 
knife, for slaughter and skinning, we lost little time in 
reaching the scene, where, however, fresh marvels were 
being enacted, proving that the passion of revenge is 
not confined to the human breast. Keeping aloof, we 
resolved not to mar by any interference the by no 
means mystifying operations in which the monkeys 
were engaged. 

The boa constrictor lay, thoroughly gorged, and 
like a log of wood, beneath the same projecting mass 
of cliff where I had left it. On the summit of this rock 
a troop of monkeys had assembled, and three or four of 
the largest and strongest were occupied in displacing 
an immense fragment of the massive stone, already 
loosened by time and the elements, from the rest of 
the ledge. This mass almost overshadowed the reptile. 
By enormous exertions, made in a silence that was rare 
with them, they at last succeeded in pushing it onwards 
until it hung over the boa’s head, when uttering 
a fierce yell, in which every separate voice mingled 
until it took a diapason of undescribable discord, by a 
vigorous movement they shoved it sheer down. The 
heavy mass fell right on the serpent’s head, i 


it as if it were a cocoa-nut; and as the reptile lashed 
its fearful tail about in the final struggles of life, we 
could not refrain from joining in the singular chorus of 
rejoicing with which the monkeys now celebrated their 
accomplished vengeance. Truly, from the feats of the 
malicious baboon that gloried in the name of Major 
Weir, to the amiable creature of which Philip Quarles 
tells, I can remember of no recorded facts that sur- 
pass this evidence in favour of monkey-memory and 
monkey-wisdom, and I vouch for its truth as far as it 
goes, knowing well that my friend Noor-ood-Deen, 
still flourishing in the Black Town of Madras, will add 
his testimony to any applicant for confirmation of the 
anecdote. 


THE AMERICAN GLENCOE. 


In travelling through Nova Scotia, the tourist is struck 
with the numerous memorials of the early French 
inhabitants. Along the roadsides are seen ancient 
orchards, which had been pianted by those industrious 
and peaceful settlers. Rows of tall Lombardy poplars, 
also, remind us of France ; and in the alluvial plains of 
Cornwallis and Annapolis, our attention is called to 
long green mounds, or dikes, which had been con- 
structed by the old French proprietors. Wherever, 
indeed, there is any old work of art, it is French, 
unless it happen to be a decayed blockhouse or fort, 
which had been erected for the purpose of oppressing 
that ill-treated people. One hears so much of the virtues 
of the Pilgrim Fathers, that it would almost seem as 
if there were nothing to be admired in any other class 
of American settlers ; and yet in the original French 
occupants of Nova Scotia would have been found an 
example of great integrity, with a kindliness of manner 
and a depth of piety seldom equalled; while the suf- 
ferings to which this people were subjected at the 
hands of the British government must ever command 
the utmost sympathy and regret. 

It is scarcely necessary to remind the reader, that 
Nova Scotia, under the name of Acadia, was the earliest 
French possession in America. There, a few adven- 
turous families from the north of France had built 
their dwellings about sixteen years before the Puritans 
landed in Massachusetts. In process of time, they 
had cleared the forest, multiplied in numbers, and in 
all respects approved themselves a thriving and peace- 
able community. Through a long succession of years, 
nothing appears to have disturbed them in their solitary 
and hard-earned possessions. As French subjects, and 
professors of the Roman Catholic religion, they may 
have been to some extent obnoxious to the nearest 
English settlements, the inhabitants of which, from 
strong hereditary reasons, had a fierce abhorrence of 
‘popery ;’ but with these the Acadians had too little 
intercourse to be much influenced by the feelings or 
opinions they might entertain respecting them. Nor 
were they, for a long time, much disturbed by the 
contest in which the French and English governments 
became engaged for the acquisition of further territory, 
and the consequent limitation of the power of each 
nation. This contest, however, was frequently inter- 
rupted by treaties and arrangements respecting boun- 
daries, some of which had reference to the occupation 
of Acadia; and at length, by a stipulation made at the 
Peace of Utrecht, the province was finally ceded to 
Great Britain. 

The change of sovereignty does not appear at 
first to have effected any material alteration in the 
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condition of the people. It was intended to secure 
their obedience by intermixing them with English 
colonists; but the presence of a feeble garrison at 
Annapolis, and the emigration of hardly half-a-dozen 
English families, were for many years nearly all that 
marked the supremacy of England. The old inhabi- 
tants remained on the soil which they had subdued, 
scarcely conacious that they had changed their rulers. 
They took, indeed, an oath of fidelity and submission 
to the English king; but in return they were promised 
indulgence in ‘the true exercise of their religion, and 
exemption from bearing arms against the French or 
Indians. On account of this, they became known 
under the name of the ‘ French neutrals.’ For nearly 
forty years from the Peace of Utrecht, they were left 
undisturbed in the possession of their prosperous seclu- 
sion. ‘No tax-gatherer counted their folds ; no magis- 
trate dwelt in their hamlets. The parish priest made 
their records, and regulated their successions. Their 
little disputes were settled among themselves, with 
scarcely an instance of an appeal to English authority 
at Annapolis. The pastures were covered with their 
herds and flocks; and dikes, raised by extraordinary 
efforts of social industry, shut out the rivers and the 
tide from the alluvial marshes of exuberant fertility. 
The meadows thus reclaimed were covered by richest 
grasses, or fields of wheat, that yielded fifty and thirty 
fold at the harvest. Their houses were built in 
clusters, neatly constructed and comfortably furnished ; 
and around them all kinds of domestic fowls abounded. 
With the spinning-wheel and the loom their women 
made, of flax from their own fields, of fleeces from 
their own flocks, coarse but sufficient clothing. The 
few foreign luxuries that were coveted could be obtained 
from Annapolis or Louisburg in return for furs, or 
wheat, or cattle. Thus were the Acadians happy in 
their neutrality, and in the abundance which they 
drew from their native land. They formed, as it 
were, one great family. Their morals were of unaffected 
purity. Love was sanctified and calmed by the uni- 
versal custom of early marriages. The neighbours of 
the community would assist the new couple to raise 
their cottage, while the wilderness offered land. Their 
numbers in and the colony, which had begun 
only as the trading station of a company with the 
monopoly of the fur-trade, counted perhaps 16,000 or 
17,000 inhabitants.’ * 

At length, however, England vigorously undertook 
to colonise the country, and from that time the inde- 
pendence of these simple people began to be seriously 
affected. In March 1749, proposals were made to 
disbanded officers, soldiers, and marines, to accept and 
occupy the vacant lands; and before the end of June, 
more than 1400 persons, under the auspices of the 
British parliament, were conducted by Colonel Edward 
Cornwallis into the harbour of Chebucto. ‘There, on 
a cold and sterile soil, covered to the water’s edge with 
one continued forest of spruce and pine, whose thick 
underwood and gloomy shade hid rocks and the rudest 
wilds, with no clear spot to be seen or heard of,’ rose 
the present town of Halifax. Before winter, 300 houses 
were covered in. At a place now called Lower Horton, 
a blockhouse was also raised, and fortified by a trench 
and a palisade; while, on the present site of Windsor, 
a fort was soon erected, to protect the communications 
with the town. These positions, with Annapolis on 
the Bay of Fundy, secured the peninsula to the English, 
apart of which had now again become matter of dispute 
between the French and British governments. 


* Bancroft's History of the American Revolution. 


To make sure of the submission of the French inha- 
bitants, it was suddenly proclaimed to their deputies 
convened at Halifax, that English commissioners would 
repair to their villages, and require them to take the 
oath of allegiance unconditionally. This placed them 
in a perilous predicament. They could not pledge 
themselves to join in war against the land of their 
origin and love; and so, in a letter signed by a thou- 
sand of their men, they pleaded rather for leave to sell 
their lands and effects, and abandon the peninsula. for 
other homes, which France, as they supposed, would 
generously provide. But Cornwallis would offer them 
no choice, save between unconditional allegiance and 
the total confiscation of their property. ‘It is for me,’ 
said he, ‘to command and to be obeyed ;’ and as he had 
the power to enforce his unjust exactions, the poor 
Acadians were subjected to the most merciless severities. 
Their papers and records, the titles to their estates 
and inheritances, were taken from them. In cases 
where their property was demanded for the public 
service, they were informed that ‘they were not to be 
bargained with for payment.’ An order to this effect, 
says Mr Bancroft, may still be read in the council ‘ 
records at Halifax. They were told that they must 
comply, without making any terms, and that ‘imme- 
diately,’ or ‘the next courier would bring an order for 
military execution upon the delinquents.’ And when 
on some occasions they delayed in providing firewood 
for their oppressors, it was told them from the govern- 
ment, that if they did not do it in proper time, the 
soldiers should ‘ absolutely take their houses for fuel.’ 
Under pretence of fearing that they might rise in 
behalf of France, escape to Canada, or convey provi- 
sions to the French garrisons, they were ordered to 
surrender their boats and firearms; which, accordingly, 
they did, leaving themselves defenceless, and without 
the means of flight. Not long afterwards, orders were 
given to the English officers to punish the Acadians at 
discretion, should they in any case behave amiss; if 
the troops were annoyed, vengeance was to be inflicted 
on the nearest, whether the guilty one or not, after the 
rate of ‘an eye for an eye, and a tooth for a tooth.’ 

These, and similar severities, were in course of perpe- 
tration for nearly seven years. Meanwhile, the French, 
who disputed the right of the English to a portion of 
the country which they claimed, took military occupa- 
tion of the isthmus that formed the natural boundary 
between Acadia and the province of New France. 
Hence, however, their forces were ejected with little 
difficulty in 1755, and thenceforward the Acadians 
seemed to be left without the possibility of redress. 
In their extremity, they cowered before their masters, 
hoping forbearance ; not unwilling to take an oath of 
fealty to England, yet in their single-mindedness and 
sincerity, still refusing to pledge themselves to bear 
arms against the land from which they sprung. The 
English were masters of the sea, were undisputed lords 
of the country, and could have exercised cleme 
without the slightest apprehension. But the men in 
power shewed no disposition for acts of generosity or 
conciliation. Indignant at the obstinate consistency 
of the people, they sought only to reduce them to a 
humiliating dependence, and in the plenitude of their 
tyranny, resorted to a project which the judgment of 
humanity must denounce as treacherous and dastardly, 
It was planned in secret, and no whisper of a warning 
was given of their purpose till it was ready for being 
put into execution. 

It was, in fact, determined, ‘ after the ancient device 
of Oriental despotism,’ to carry away the French in- 
habitants of Acadia into captivity to other parts of the 
British dominions. In August 1754, Lawrence, the 
lieutenant-governor of the province, had written to 
Lord Halifax in England: ‘They have laid aside all 
thought of taking the oaths of allegiance voluntarily. 

They possess the best and largest tract of 
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land in the province ; if they refuse the oaths, it would 
be much better that they were away.’ Lords 
Trade in reply, veiled their wishes under the form of 
decorous suggestions. ‘By the treaty of Utrecht,’ said 
they, referring to the French Acadians, ‘ their becoming 
subjects of Great Britain is made an express condition 
of their continuance after the expiration of a year; 
they cannot become subjects but by taking the oaths 
required of subjects; and therefore it may be a ques- 
tion, whether their refusal to take such oaths will not 
operate to invalidate their titles to their lands. Con- 
sult the chief-justice of Nova Scotia upon that point; 
his opinion may serve as a foundation for future 
measures.’ * 

In the day of their affliction, France remembered the 
descendants of her sons, and asked that they might 
have time to remove from the peninsula with their 
effects, leaving their lands and homesteads to their 
conquerors; but in his answer, the British minister 
claimed them as useful subjects, and refused them the 
liberty of transmigration. 

Some of the inhabitants pleaded with the British 
officers for the restitution of their boats and guns, 
promising fidelity if they could but retain their liberties, 
and declaring that not the want of arms, but their 
consciences, should engage them never to revolt. 
*The memorial,’ said Lawrence in council, ‘is highly 
arrogant, insidious, and insulting.’ Nevertheless, the 
memorialists, at his summons, came submissively to 
Halifax. ‘You want your canoes for carrying provi- 
sions to the enemy,’ said he deridingly, though he knew 
no enemy was left in their vicinity. ‘Guns are no 
part of your goods,’ he continued, ‘as by the laws 
of England all Roman Catholics are restrained from 
having arms, and are subject to penalties if arms are 
found in their houses. It is not the language of British 
subjects to talk of terms with the crown, or capitulate 
about their fidelity and allegiance. What excuse can 
you make for your presumption in treating this govern- 
ment with such indignity, as to expound to them the 
nature of fidelity? Manifest your obedience by im- 
mediately taking the oaths of allegiance in the common 
form before the council.’ t 

To this demand the deputies replied, that they would 
do as the generality of the inhabitants should determine. 
The next day, however, foreseeing the sorrows that 
awaited them, they offered to swear allegiance uncon- 
ditionally ; but they were told, that by a clause in a 
certain British statute, persons who have once refused 
the oaths cannot be afterwards permitted to take them, 
but are to be considered as popish recusants; and as 
such they were immediately imprisoned. The chief- 
justice, on whose opinion hung the fate of so many 
innocent families, insisted that they were to be looked 
upon as confirmed ‘rebels,’ who had now collectively, 
and without exception, become ‘recusants.’ Besides, 
as they were still 8000 or more in numbers, and 
the English did not exceed 3000, they stood in the 
way of ‘the progress of the settlement ;’ ‘by their 
noncompliance with the conditions of the treaty of 
Utrecht, they had forfeited their possessions to the 
crown ;’ and after the departure ‘of the fleet and 
troops, the province would not be in a condition to 
drive them out.’ ‘Such a juncture as the present 
might never occur;’ so he advised that the French 
inhabitants should not be permitted to take the oaths, 
but that the whole of them should be removed from the 
province. After mature consideration, it was resolved 
in council to act on this suggestion; and in order to 
prevent the ejected people from attempting to return 
and molest the settlers that might be set down on their 
lands, it was determined that it would be most proper 


* Halifax and his Colleagues to Lawrence, 29th Oct. 1754. 
Quoted by Bancroft, i. p. 227. 
—_ of Council held at Halifax, 3d July 1755. Quoted by 


‘to distribute them amongst the several colonies on the 
of | continent. 


To secure the success of the scheme, an ungenerous 
artifice was adopted. By a general proclamation, on 
one and the same day, they were peremptorily ordered 
—‘ both old men and young men, as well as all the lads 
of ten years of age’—to assemble in specified localities 
on the 5th day of September (1755). Not knowing for 
what purpose, they innocently obeyed. For example, 
at Grand Pré, 418 unarmed men came together. They 
were marched into the church, and the doors were 
closed, when Winslow, the American commander, rose 
up, and thus addressed them: ‘ You are convened 
together to manifest to you his majesty’s final resolu- 
tion to the French inhabitants of this his province. 
Your lands and tenements, cattle of all kinds and live- 
stock of all sorts, are forfeited to the crown, and you 
yourselves are to be removed from this his province. 
I am, through his majesty’s goodness, directed to allow 
you liberty to carry off your money and household 
goods, as many as you can, without discommoding the 
vessels you go in.’ And he thereupon declared them 
the king’s prisoners. What a sound of mocking irony 
there must have rung through that expression, ‘his 
majesty’s goodness!’ The pitiful privilege which that 
goodness granted might as well have been withheld, 
since in effect it did not render them any the less desti- 
tute. Their wives and families were also the king’s 
prisoners—numbering with themselves 1923 persons. 
The doom which had been some time preparing for 
them took them completely by surprise. ‘They had left 
home, as they supposed, but for the morning, and now 
they were never to return. ‘Their cattle were to stay 
unfed in the stalls, their fires to die out on their hearths. 
They had for that first day even no food for themselves 
or their children, and were compelled to beg for bread.’ 

But a still more bitter day was coming. It was 
fixed that on the 10th of September a part of the exiles 
should be embarked. ‘They were drawn up six deep,’ 
writes Mr Bancroft, ‘and the young men, 161 in num- 
ber, were ordered to march first on board the vessel. 
They could leave their farms and cottages, the shady 
rocks on which they had reclined, their herds and their 
garners; but nature yearned within them, and they 
would not be separated from their parents. Yet of 
what avail was the frenzied despair of the unarmed 
youth? They had not one weapon; the bayonet drove 
them to obey; and they marched slowly and heavily 
from the chapel to the shore, between women and 
children, who, kneeling, prayed for blessings on their 
heads, they themselves weeping, and praying, and 
singing hymns. The seniors went next: the wives 
and children must wait till other transport vessels 
arrive. The delay had its horrors. The wretched 
people left behind were kept together near the sea, 
without proper food or raiment, or shelter, till other 
ships came to take them away ; and December, with its 
appalling cold, had struck the shivering, half-clad, 
broken-hearted sufferers before the last of them were 
removed. “The embarkation of the inhabitants goes 
on but slowly,” wrote Monckton from Fort Cumberland, 
near which he had burned three hamlets; “the most 
part of the wives of the men we have prisoners are 
gone off with their children, in hopes I would not send 
off their husbands without them.” Their hope was vain. 
Near Annapolis, 100 heads of families fled to the woods, 
and a party was detached on the hunt to bring them 
in. “Our soldiers hate them,” wrote an officer on this 
occasion; “and if they can but find a pretext to kill 
them, they will.” Did a prisoner seek to escape ?—he 
was shot by the sentinel. Yet some fled to Quebec ; more 
than 3000 had withdrawn to Miramichi and the region 
south of the Ristigouche ; some found rest on the banks 
of the St John’s and its branches; some found a lair in 
their native forests; some were charitably sheltered 
from the English in the wigwams of the savages. But 
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7000 of these banished people were driven on board 
ships, and scattered among the English colonies, from 
New Hampshire to Georgia alone; 1020 to South 
Carolina alone. were cast ashore without re- 

sources; hating the poor-house as a shelter for their 
offspring, and abhorring the thought of selling them- 
selves as labourers. Households, too, were separated ; 
the colonial newspapers contained advertisements of 
members of families seeking their companions, of sons 
anxious to reach and relieve their parents, of mothers 
mourning for their children.’ 

Poor wanderers! how they sighed for the pleasant 
villages whence they had been so cruelly driven out, 
and where they had so long dwelt so peacefully! But 
the hand that had expelled them was sternly raised 
to hinder them from returning. Their villages, from 
Annapolis to the isthmus, were laid waste. Their old 
homes were heaps of ruins. In one district, as many 
as 250 of their houses, and more than as many barns, 
were entirely consumed. Their confiscated livestock, 
consisting of great numbers of horses, sheep, hogs, and 
horned cattle, were seized as spoils, and disposed of by 
the unscrupulous officials. ‘A beautiful and fertile 
tract of country was reduced to a solitude. There was 
left round the ashes of the cottages of the Acadians 
but the faithful watch-dog, vainly seeking the hands 
that fed him. ‘Thickets of forest-trees choked their 
orchards; the ocean broke over their neglected dikes, 
and desolated their meadows.’ The whole land was 
cast back into the wilderness, and, had the dispersed 
inhabitants gone back to it, they would have hardly 
recognised a spot within its boundaries. 

The exiles could not rest in their captivity; but 
relentless misfortune pursued them, by whatever way 
they sought after deliverance. Those sent to Georgia, 
drawn by a love for the spot where they were born, 
escaped to sea in boats, and went coasting on from 
harbour to harbour till they reached New England; 
but just as they would have set sail for their native 
fields, they. were stopped by orders from Nova Scotia. 
Those who dwelt on the St John’s, were once more 
driven out from their new homes. When Canada 
surrendered, the 1500 who remained south of the 
Ristigouche were pursued by the scourges of unrelent- 
ing hatred. Those who dwelt in Pennsylvania pre- 
sented a humble petition to the Earl of Loudoun, then 
the British commander-in-chief in America; and in 
return, his lordship, offended that the prayer was made 
in French, seized their five principal men, who in their 


and shipped them to England, with the request that 
they might be consigned to service as common sailors 
on board of ships of war, and thus be kept from ever 
again becoming troublesome. No doubt existed of the 
king’s approbation of these proceedings. ‘The Lords 
of Trade, more merciless than the savages and than 
the wilderness in winter, wished very much that every 
one of the Acadians should be driven out; and when 
it seemed that the work was done, congratulated the 
king that the zealous endeavours of Lawrence had 
been crowned with an entire success.’ Wherever they 
turned, or whatever they did, these despoiled and out- 
cast people encountered nothing but calamity. In 
their abject desolation, it even seemed to them that 
their cause was rejected by the universe. ‘We have 
been true,’ said they, ‘ to our religion, and true to our- 
selves, yet nature appears to consider us only as the 
objects of public vengeance.’ Their hard fate might 
well impress them with even that disheartening con- 
viction ; yet it was not nature’s doing, but ‘man’s 
inhumanity to man,’ which in so many other instances 
‘has made countless thousands mourn.’ Theirs, truly, 
is as sad a story as it can readily fall to one’s lot to 
read; and as such, it cannot fail to excite interest and 


oe in all who can feel compassion for the 
and oppressed. 


own land had been persons of dignity and substance, | one 


By these deeds of violence, the French were extir- 
pated from Acadia. Only a few in obscure nooks 
escaped ; and the descendants of these till the present 
day retain the language, the manners, and the religion 
of their forefathers—a curiosity in the present social 
system of Nova Scotia. 


MARETIMO. 


CHAPTER VIIL 
ON BOARD THE FILIPPA. 


Waar had happened to Walter Masterton is emblematic 
of a great deal that takes place in this world. Endea- 
vouring to carry out by his own strength and ingenuity 
a complicated plan, he found himself crossed and 
hustled at every step by others whose objects were 
precisely similar. Most men grope towards their goal 
in the dark; and by shrinking from contact with things 
they do not understand, wander often into tortuous 
paths, and lose their way. However, if Walter had 
opened his heart to Luigi Spada on the road from 
Trapani to Palermo, he would have gone direct to 
Naples, and never have seen Bianca—never have felt 
his mind quickened with that sentiment of mingled joy 
and distrust, of hope and anguish, which formed his 
companion during all that night of mysterious impri- 
sonment in the chief cabin of the Filippa. Under other 
circumstances he might have given way to despair. 
As it was, he resigned himself to his fate with tolerable 
philosophy, as the best of us do when we have done our 
utmost to promote the happiness of others and have 
failed. A few days before, he desired nothing very 
ardently save the deliverance of Paolo about the begin- 
ning of the next month. The horizon of the future 
closed in there. Now it seemed to have retired to an 
infinite distance, whilst becoming far more undefined 
and shadowy. ‘This is an unfavourable mood of mind 
for action. We tread rapidly along a winding road, 
which offers new though narrow prospects at every 
turn ; but on reaching the skirts of a boundless plain, 
we falter, hesitate, and sometimes sit down faint and 
disheartened. 

A bright gleam of light—the first ray of the sun 
rising over the Calabrian hills—had just burst through 
the narrow window of the cabin where Walter was 
well bolted in, when he heard voices without, exchang- 
ing rapid phrases that seemed the end of an animated 
discussion. The door opened, and two persons entered, 
of whom he at once recognised as Giacomo, under 
whose command he had sailed from Maretimo, whilst 
the other had features that were not unfamiliar, though 
he could not at first remember where he had seen them. 

‘May I hope your excellence has passed a good night 
on board the Filippa,’ said Giacomo, with a sort of 
forced famiJiarity. He was not quite sure that his 
courtesy would be responded to. 

‘As good a night,’ replied Walter, who was too 
much a man of the world to shew any useless anger— 
‘as good a night, Signor Giacomo, as a man can pass 
who has been kept sleepless in trying to account for 
his strange reception.’ 

‘We owe you a thousand pardons,’ quoth Giacomo, 
more at his ease; ‘ but if you had not shewn so decided 
a wish to escape our company, we should certainly 
have relieved your mind before we were out of the 
Faro. Cospetto! a man like you was capable of leap- 
ing overboard and swimming for shore. You have 
done something more difficult still. I should have been 
drowned myself in that frightful caldron under the 
rocks of Maretimo.’ 

It is needless to say that Walter began to have sone 

for Giacomo’s good sense. 

‘Well,’ said he, sitting down on his bed, whilst the 
others took position on a bench opposite, ‘how far 
are we on our way to Naples?’ 
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‘That entirely depends on your answers to our 
questions,’ said the other person, who had not yet 
spoken. 

Pe That voice,’ exclaimed Walter, ‘I have heard it 
before !’ 

Then looking steadfastly at him, he added : 

‘T hope the abbate has recovered from the fatigues of 
his journey.’ 

Luigi Spada bit his lip, for he was very proud of 
his cleverness in assuming disguises. What Walter 
added put the finishing-touch to his displeasure, and 
threw him into a hostile state of mind. 

‘Spectacles and wig make a change for the worse in 
your appearance. How a handsome young fellow like 
you can look so much like a wizened old gentleman 
passes my comprehension.’ 

This > meant for irony, and was taken as such. 
Luigi remained silent. 

‘Per Bacco,’ said Giacomo, scratching his head in a 
meditative way ; ‘a man who can see so easily what is 
meant to be hidden is dangerous. Do you know, sir, 
that frankness of that kind in some cases might lead 
to an introduction to the fishes? We cannot abide in 
Sicily that our garments should be transparent.’ 

Walter felt that his safety depended a good deal on 
the impression produced of his personal character. He 
determined to appear bold and reckless. 

‘Bah!’ exclaimed he, with a gesture of indifference. 
‘You Sicilian pirates or banditti—[he disregarded their 
affected indignation ]—never, I am told, commit a crime 
without necessity. Now, until you can shew me a 
better motive for putting me out of the way—as I am 
a bird of passage, and shall most likely never see your 
faces again—allow me to consider myself perfectly safe.’ 

‘But you have money,’ said Giacomo, exceedingly 
amused, and trying, without much success, to look 
sombre. 

‘If you had wanted that, I should have been over- 
board long before daylight.’ 

This was just the way to master Giacomo’s confi- 
dence. He smiled approvingly, and made no comment 
on this answer, save by an. encouraging nod. It now 
became the turn of Luigi Spada to speak. Since this 
eccentric young man had first met Walter, he had 
regarded him in alternate hours as a concealed friend 
or an artful foe—as one interested in the fate of Paolo, 
or as an agent employed by the Sicilian government to 
penetrate the plots which were known to be in perma- 
nent existence, and which tended to take a political 
character, though professedly aiming only at the libera- 
tion of the Prisoner. Di Falco, of course, knew nothing 
that had been going on during his year’s imprisonment ; 
but scarcely a month had passed without some arrest 
taking place, or some perquisition being made, in con- 
nection with a real or supposed plan of rescue. All 
the energies of Sicilian patriots had been turned in this 
direction. Most of them knew not, or had forgotten, 
that the object of their sympathy was the victim, not 
of his political opinions, but of a sentimental passion— 
that he was suffering in the cause of Angela, not of 
Liberty. He had become the martyr of the day; and 
all Sicilians—except such as were content to bask 
through life like lithe lizards in the sun, without ever 
exerting the privilege of thought—were divided into 
the friends and enemies of Di Falco. The former were 
in the majority ; but wealth and influence were on the 
other side. th parties, however, bestowed little 
thought or sympathy on the actual condition of the 
poor Prisoner. He might have been dead. They had 
come to speak of him quite as an abstraction. It was 
only when Luigi Spada exerted his talents for com- 
bination and conspiracy, that anything like a practical 
scheme was set on foot. Up to the time at which our 
narrative has arrived, no actual attempt at rescue had 
been made—real or false alarms having always intimi- 
dated and dispersed the little parties that had been got 


together for this purpose. With all due respect to 
Luigi Spada, there seemed every likelihood that as 
long as he had the management of matters, they would 
continue in the same unsatisfactory state. 

Most conspirators err by being too clever, and attract 
attention by the very precautions they take to hide 
their movements. Luigi had been successful only in 
concealing the part he played and the influence he 
exerted. The object of his intrigues was further off 
than ever; for the police, hearing every now and then 
the name of Paolo di Falco in men’s mouths, and not 
knowing whence the impulse came, were ever on the 
alert, especially towards the western end of the island. 
Long before the period at which our narrative has 
arrived, the worthy bishop of Trapani had been de- 
nounced as an accomplice in some mysterious plot, and 
nothing but his well-known timidity had saved him 
from arrest. 

Luigi, a little irritated by the facility with which 
he had been recognised, was disposed now to put the 
worst interpretation on the circumstances that seemed 
to connect Walter with the Marchese Belmonte. The 
politeness he had received from the commandant of 
Maretimo, his eagerness to reach Messina, his visits to 
the palace, the unusual amenity of the governor—were 
facts quite sufficient to counterbalance the ingenious 
inferences of Giacomo. That straightforward fellow, 
indeed, had nothing whereon to ground his original 
belief that Walter was a friend, not a foe, except his own 
theory of the excellence of human nature. The English- 
man had been saved from a miserable death by Paolo, 
therefore he must be interested in his fate. It would 
be dangerous, friend Giacomo, in this world to trust 
much to conclusions drawn from such premises as that. 
So had argued Luigi, who affected to understand men 
—that is, to have a very bad opinion of them; and yet 
he himself had been on the point of confiding in Walter, 
precisely on account of the frankness of his demeanour. 
In the course of the previous day, several plans 
had been proposed and rejected. Giacomo, convinced 
at last by circumstantial evidence that Walter was 
nothing but a spy, had seriously recommended the 
intervention of a Sicilian poniard; and it is quite 
possible that his recommendation might have been 
carried into effect, but for the series of accidents by 
Fup. the intended victim had been led on board the 

Sir Englishman,’ said Luigi sternly, ‘we do not 
recognise your nationality in this interchange of sharp 
sentences. It may be you have learned cunning in these 
latitudes. But you 4 not think to fight 
with their own wea 

‘As to fighting, I _ no wish for it,’ replied Walter, 
‘except just enough to set me free if I see my way. 
I am your prisoner, here—out in the open sea. Be 
ay therefore, and let me know what you expect to 


gain b 

. Nothing by you—perhaps r-uch by your temporary 
absence from the scene of your manceuvres—it may be, 
a little by the confessions you may be led to make. We 
do not use threats; your position is a sufficient threat. 
It will continue until we know with certainty what 
your movements have to do with the fortunes of Paolo 
di Falco.’ 

Had it been possible for Walter to guess the motives 
and the position of Luigi Spada and Giacomo, he could 
now at once have come to an understanding with them, 
and have obtained two valuable auxiliaries. But the 
idea forcibly suggested itself, that their objects were 
diametrically opposed to his, and that it was necessary 
to display all his powers of dissimulation. He denied, 
therefore, having any acquaintance with the Prisoner, 
though he admitted the obligation he lay under to him, 
because he knew that so far Giacomo was well informed. 

‘Gentlemen,’ said he, without feeling much com- 
punction for the falsehood, for he thought he had 
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to do with pirates or police-agents, ‘it must be evident 
to you, if you reflect a moment, that my journey has 
nothing to do with that unfortunate person. I am an 
Englishman, travelling for my pleasure. Signor di 
Falco saved my life—true—and I feel grateful; but 
my gratitude must be sterile, for I know not how to 
serve him.’ 

‘Then why,’ exclaimed Luigi, producing a folded 
paper which Walter at once recognised—‘why were 
you going to Naples with this letter to the Princess 
Corsini, in whose house the wife of Paolo di Falco 
dwells?’ 

Giacomo was not aware until that moment of the 
existence of the tell-tale document, which had fallen 
from Walter’s pocket during the struggle on the deck. 
He felt now convinced that they had to do with a 
traitor, and went away, gruffly saying that Luigi 
knew best what course to follow. The detestation 
felt in Sicily for the police, and all who are supposed 
to be in their pay, is so great, that even in cold blood, 
if ordered by the captain, not a man on board the 
vessel would have objected to throw their prisoner 
overboard, on the very doubtful chance of his being 
able to swim ashore—a distance of several leagues. 
The idea had, indeed, been warmly discussed all the 
morning; and several sailors, who would not have con- 
sented to actual murder, tried to persuade themselves 
that a man who had passed safely through the breakers 
under the rocks of Maretimo, might possibly reach 
the curved beach of Pizzo, then in sight towards the 
east, if he were gently dropped into that smooth 
sea. At anyrate, half-smugglers, quarter-pirates, and 
quarter-patriots that they were, there was a very 
general agreement that the Fi/ippa was too respectable 
a place to harbour such a worthy; and the deck of 
the little vessel soon began, on a small scale, to assume 
the character of a continental street when an emeute 
is brewing. The sailors first talked two and two; 
then collected in larger groups; and then coming all 
together, excited one another by words and gesticulation. 

Walter, finding what he called his diplomacy a 
decided failure, had resolved to remain silent, and await 
whatever ills fortune might have in store for him; so 
that Luigi in vain endeavoured to obtain a further 
insight into his character and plans. The young 
Sicilian, who had a very lofty idea of the part he was 
playing in the world, and looked upon himself as the 
representative of an injured people whom he was ulti- 
mately to serve on a much grander scale, felt perfectly 
satisfied for the present with the course things had 
taken. If he had himself failed in bringing into any 
shape his project for liberating Paolo, and had returned 
discomfited from Trapani, he had, as he thought, 
discovered the existence of a dangerous counter-project 
—a base conspiracy working by an agent who, from his 
appearance and nation, would have been unsuspected 


doubt, to act on the mind of Angela by means of false 
news from Maretimo, in order to induce her to consent 
to the known desires of her father, and acquiesce in 
the dissolution of her marriage. Luigi left the cabin, 
rubbing his hands with satisfaction, and already, in 
the activity of his mind, arranging some wonderful 
new scheme which was to result in the liberation of 
the Prisoner. He carefully put by the letter of Bianca, 
intending to use it for his own purposes. When he 
had decoyed Walter on board the Filippa, the possi- 
bility had been contemplated by himself and Giacomo 
of landing him at some distant point—on the island of 
Corsica, for example—just to take time for counter- 
acting whatever evil designs he might entertain. This 
proceeding, however, now promised to be dangerous, 
Walter having recognised Luigi so easily through 
his various disguises. When the young conspirator, 
therefore, went on deck to give orders that the vessel’s 


course should be shaped for the Bay of Naples, he was 


save by the very clever, and having for its object, no | he 


in a state of great perplexity, and felt rather relieved 
on hearing a general murmur that the spy must be 
‘put overboard.’ 

The influence of an expression is wonderful. No 
one present would have entertained the thought for 
a moment of assassinating Walter by steel or lead; 
but all by this time, having excited themselves by talk, 
were quite prepared to throw him into the sea, at a 
distance of at least two leagues from land, and so 
consign him to certain death. Theirs was a curious 
state of mind. With the exception of one or two, they 
had no knowledge whatever of the private or public 
interests which so occupied Luigi and Giacomo. But 
they were Sicilians, firmly united, not in any common 
object, but in hatred of the Neapolitan oppressor. 
Their captain, who paid them well, and his employer, 
as Luigi was supposed to be, chose to mingle a little 
conspiracy of their own with the illicit trade in which 
the Filippa was generally engaged. Whatever its 
object, they sympathised in it, and wished its success ; 
and as Walter seemed to be an impediment, and was 
supposed to wear round his neck the millstone of 
Neapolitan protection, why they naturally regarded 
him as an enemy—that was all. 

That was all, at first. But evil passions, caressed 
for awhile, take unexpected developments. Talking for 
an hour or so under that hot sun of the English spy, 
whose features even were known to none, these half- 
savage sailors began by degrees to feel strangely anxious 
to deal roughly with him. Sitting in a circle on the 
deck, as the Filippa, bending under a gentle breeze, 
steadily pursued its northern course, they talked more 
and more fiercely, until many an eye began to flash, 
and all cheeks, grew red with excitement. Giacomo 
had thrown out an expression of anger and disappoint- 
ment in passing. The appearance of Luigi was the 
signal of explosion; and, as we have hinted, no sooner 
did he appear, than every one shouted: ‘The spy to 
the water!—the spy to the water!’ Then first one 
rose, and then another; and suddenly, before Luigi, 
who did not expect matters to come to a point so 
rapidly, could collect himself and reflect on the horrible 
nature of the act which he encouraged at first by his 
silence, half-a-dozen men had rushed down into the 
cabin. 

‘ Giacomo—where is Giacomo ?’ cried Luigi, looking 
anxiously around for the captain, who had taken his 
turn at the wheel, and performed the duty mechanically 
with his eyes half shut. We cannot say whether he 
had approved the intentions of his crew or not. He 
had felt kindly towards Walter, on account of the 
bravery of his bearing; but once convinced that he 
was a spy, he had suppressed the sentiment, and pro- 
bably pondered anxiously on the danger, both to the 
cause in which he was engaged and to his own interests, 
if one who knew so much were allowed to escape. If 
had wished to allow the prejudices of his crew to 
have free play, he could not have done better than thus 
to go apart, and leave their uncultivated heads to grow 
hot and giddy under their red caps, which soon were 
not redder than their faces. Walter, therefore, when 
he came to know all, was perhaps not wrong in regard- 
ing Giacomo as one who had, at least for a moment, 
tacitly consented to murder. 

Such was the true nature of the act, which had been 
commenced when Luigi sprang to the side of the 
captain, and insisted on his resuming the command of 
the vessel. The crew, made drunk by their own words, 
had broken into the cabin where Walter was confined ; 
and without attempting to explain their intentions, 
or giving him leisure to collect his thoughts or his 
strength, had seized and forced, or rather carried, him 
up the ladder. He appeared suddenly on deck, his hair 
streaming in the wind, his garments disordered, just 
beginning to understand that his life was in danger, 
more from the infuriated looks of the sailors, and the 
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violence of their gestures, than from their attack ; for 
he had supposed they had neared some land, and that 
he was about to be put ashore. There was nothing but 
an expanse of green waves around; the Calabrian hills 
shining in the distance. By a violent effort, he threw 
off those who held him, and endeavoured to retreat 
below; but several men filled up the way. Then 
springing aft, he met Giacomo, who had abandoned the 
wheel, and was coming rather tardily to the rescue. 
The sails flapped against the mast, and the schooner 
swung round, for a moment in imminent danger of a 
capsize. One of the most furious of the sailors ran 
instinctively to the wheel, and others hastened to master 
the tackle, which was dashing to and fro. Walter was 
entirely forgotten for awhile ; and when, a second or 
two after, the Filippa, under a breeze that had freshened 
unnoticed within the past half-hour, went sweeping 
along, her full complement of canvas spread—just as 
much as she could bear—there were a great many 
heads hung down, and sheepish glances interchanged. 
No one could remember on what grounds that fine 
handsome fellow, who stood against the mast, and 
looked with resolute glance around, as if now fully 
prepared for another attack, had been condemned to 
death. 


a high place in Giacomo’s estimation, the misunder- 
standing that had until then continued would probably 
never have been explained. 

‘Signor Luigi,’ cried the captain, without any further 
attempt at disguise, ‘we have to do with no spy. One 
of that brood would have begged for life, and crawled. 
This man did no such thing. Sir Englishman, am I 
right 

‘ITaspy!’ exclaimed Walter, to whose mind a per- 
ception of the true state of the case began to come. 
‘For whom did you take me? I know nothing of your 
Sicilian plots; but I am the friend of Paolo di Falco.’ 

‘Did I not say so?’ cried Giacomo, forgetting that 
he had said the contrary likewise. 

Luigi, not to lose credit for perspicacity, answered by 
referring to his own frequently expressed favourable 
opinion. It would have seemed, to hear these two fine 
diplomatists, that never for a moment had they doubted 
the friendliness of Walter’s intentions. 

*Yet they were very near letting us make tunny- 
bait of him,’ murmured a sailor, expressing public 
opinion as it was then on board the Filippa. The 
refined intriguers wisely allowed this genuine remark 
to pass unnoticed; and, accompanying Walter down 
into the cabin, listened with surprise to his narrative. 
They both saw at once that for the first time there 
was now a reasonable chance that their projects, 
in so far as Paolo’s personal welfare was concerned, 
could be carried out; and to their credit be it recorded, 
that as Walter explained the practical details of his 
plan, both ceased for a time to be mere amateur con- 
spirators; and Luigi especially felt the old friendship, 
which had prompted him at the outset, revive in full 
force. It was now really the freedom of Paolo that he 
desired, and not to give a check to Neapolitan pride. 

When Walter explained the object of his voyage 
to Naples, both Luigi and Giacomo expressed the 
greatest surprise. In the first place, they had never 
heard of the Lady Bianca, and could not understand 
what influence a few enigmatical words, hastily written 
by a person of no apparent position, could have with 
the Princess Corsini. 

‘She is a proud, inaccessible woman,’ said Luigi; 
‘and we know has received strict orders to keep 
Angela in perfect seclusion. I have myself been to 
Naples to attempt an interview, and without success. 
You Englishman may be more fortunate. The gates 
of palaces seem to open for you as if by magic; and 
you find unknown princesses to give you advice and 
assistance.’ 


The satirical tone in which Luigi Spada spoke of 
Bianca only half pleased Walter, who had sense enough, 
however, to know that he must not exhibit any symptoms 
of annoyance. He asked for his letter; and carefully 
put it away, observing, with a self-satisfied smile, that 
he had no doubt of its proving a passpert to the 
presence of Angela. 

‘It is quite proper,’ said Luigi, ‘to prepare Angela 
for flight before the news come of her husband’s 
escape. She would otherwise be so closely confined, 
that his freedom would be worth but half its price; and 
he would be sure to come fluttering like a moth round 
the candle. Are we certain, however, of success? If 
not, it would be a sad thing to provoke that poor lady 
to wander forth into the world alone.’ 

‘True,’ said Walter. ‘We must leave the matter te 
her own choice. For my part; I have no doubt the 
plan will succeed. We have made a certain progress 
this day by some rather odd steps. All I wanted was 
a vessel with a trustworthy crew. The Filippa was 
evidently made for the purpose. She lies off a mile or 
two from shore, and sends in her boat as soon as 
darkness comes on. Paolo is at his post’—— 

* Of that we must not be sure,’ said Giacomo. ‘I do 
not like to hear that Carlo Mosca is even half in the 


But for this episode, which definitively gave Walter | secret. 


* He volunteered his good offices.’ 

‘So much the worse. I know the man. He is by 
nature a jailer; and fancies he was destined to be a 
prince. He will sell himself to the highest bidder ; and 
be mastered by the instinct of fidelity, even if it be too 
late to save his own neck. Let us hope that Paolo will 
not trust him further. Even as it is, depend upon it, 
he suspects all, even if he overheard nothing.’ 

Walter was not the man to lay much stress on these 
forebodings; but he refrained from saying what he 
thought—namely, that it was probably by listening too 
much to such refinements that the friends of Paolo had 
allowed above a year to pass without doing more than 
give the police a few restless nights. 

‘Well,’ said he, ‘we must trust something to Provi- 
dence. There is no merit in playing a game if we are 
certain to win. Let us do our parts at anyrate. What 
are our plans for Naples? When shall we arrive ?’ 

‘We shall enter the bay, if this breeze continue,’ 
replied Giacomo, ‘early to-morrow morning. Then 
we shall land you in due form at the custom-house, 
have our papers examined, and proceed to Civita 
Vecchia. To do otherwise, would attract suspicion. 
Then we shall try and get a cargo for Palermo; or if 
not, it will be safe to go to Trapani, under pretence of 
the tunny-fisheries. You must do what business you 
have at Naples, and be back at Palermo at least a 
week before the appointed night. How shall we meet?’ 

*It will be necessary to bring the Castelnuoves into 
the field again,’ said Luigi, smiling at the thought of 
renewing his little private negotiation on the subject 
of Antonia. ‘The old gentleman is timorous, but he 
cannot refuse to allow a distinguished stranger to visit 
his gallery. That is a good excuse for getting into 
any house in this part of the world,’ he added, giving 
Walter a sly look, which revealed that he understood 
something of the impression produced by Bianca. 

It was accordingly agreed that Luigi and Giacomo 
should prepare the way for the Englishman, who was to 
act at Palermo precisely as he had acted at Messina— 
pretend to be very much interested in pictures, and 
make an opportunity for seeing the Castelnuove gal- 
lery—‘which contains nothing,’ quoth Luigi, ‘ worth 
looking at; but an Englishman may be supposed—by 
the ignorant—to be very indifferent about the quality 
of the pictures shewn to him, provided they be 


The remainder of the voyage elapsed without inci- 
dent. Walter was now glad to retire early to rest, 
and found himself, indeed, so overcome by fatigue, that 
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he had scarcely thought of Bianca a minute, and of 
Paolo half a second, before he was rocked to sleep by 
the easy motion of the vessel. 

On that very night, Paolo di Falco, after remaining 
long in a state of almost stupid discouragement, began 
to revolve in his mind the possibility of preparing a 
means of escape from the cell in which he had been 
confined. Although not a rumour reached him of the 
movements of Walter—although the busy world had 
again been removed an infinite distance from his soli- 
tary life—he felt confident that what friendship could, 
would be accomplished. He must not lie supine whilst 
others were labouring for his deliverance. On the 5th 
of June he was to be down beneath the precipice at the 
western point of the island two hours after sunset. 
That rendezvous he must keep; for if he failed, there 
was no chance, he thought, of meeting Angela, save in 
eternity. 

His first step was to examine more carefully than he 
had done before the construction of his prison. The 
door was of solid oak, plated, inside and out, with iron, 
and moving on vast hinges let deep into the stone. Be- 
yond it, he remembered, was a short passage, and then 
another door, equally strong. Probably a guard passed 
the night there within hearing—a soldier, or Mosca 
himself. It would be absurd, therefore, even if he had 
more than a month to spare, to endeavour to break out 
that way. The small window, placed high in the wall, 
seemed to offer fewer obstacles ; so few, indeed, that he 
was afraid it must be closely watched. The bars were 
not very firmly set; and he even imagined that by a 
vigorous effort he might loosen them. He afterwards 
ascertained, that a little below the window-sill a num- 
ber of sharp spikes were driven into the wall, in such 
a manner that it appeared absolutely impossible for 
any one to drop down into the moat without being 
torn to pieces. He could see the points shining by 
standing on a platform which he made with a chair 
and table. The moat was about ten feet deep from 
the window, with mud at the bottom, far more difficult 
to cross than water. On the other side, the wall rose 
twenty feet ; and along the edge a sentinel occasionally 


Paolo calculated that he had twenty-five days to 
contrive a plan of escape, but only an hour to exe- 
cute it. Mosca usually made his last visit at sunset, 
although sometimes, from mere caprice, he returned 
much later. It would take nearly an hour to reach 
the place of rendezvous; so that the first part of the 
attempt must be carried out whilst it was yet partially 
light. ‘Perhaps,’ thought Paolo, ‘there will be less 
suspicion at that hour. At anyrate, the attempt must 
be made ; for in our foolish confidence, we did not pro- 
vide against failure, and I shall never have an oppor- 
tunity of communicating with Walter again. Luckily, 
my jailers have so great a confidence in the impossi- 
bility of my escaping from the island, that they will 
not much fear that I should risk life or limb for the 
mere pleasure of wandering a few hours among the 
rocks. Yet even for that delight, what would I not 
do! I stifle in this cell. The sight of these bare 
stones breaks down my spirit. Oh! for the free air 
around, and the blue sky above ; and Angela’——— 

He was unreasonable in his castle in the air; and 
after a short time of ineffable delight, fell back into 
despondency, not to resume his brave project of escape 
until the next day. 

Meanwhile, on sailed the Filippa, dashing through 
the foaming waters before a breeze that swelled 
by degrees almost into a gale. Ere morning broke, 
there appeared in the west, far up, a huge flickering 
flame—a wonderful beacon—the burning breath of 
Vesuvius. They ran in between the island of Capri 
and the heights of Sorrento, forming a defile of black 
shadows in the starlight. Here the fair brisk wind 
forsook them, though they were not becalmed. Before 


they were half across the bay, Walter, whom they had 
called on deck, could see all the wonderful outline of 
peaks and precipices, and woody ranges in the dim 
light of dawn. Then his eager eyes made out white 
phantom-like villages and cities nestling at the feet of 
the hills, and casting their pale reflection in the waters 
as they warmed into life. At first, Naples itself was 
shrouded in mist; only the ungainly form of the Castel 
del Ovo advancing into the sea, and the towers of St 
Elmo high up in the air, looming through, like frag- 
ments of a city that had melted away. <A long white 
cloud stretched, like a beam of marble from the tops 
of Procida and Ischia to the summits of Capri; and 
beneath could be seen the open sea—smoothed into 
a level plain by distance—outstretching to a sharp 
horizon. A brig—all sails set, a mountain of canvas— 
came towards this wonderful gateway, and caught the 
first beams of the sun that started up just behind the 
peak of the volcano, from which then only a pale blue 
smoke, like a huge feather leaning northwards, ascended. 
In a few minutes, mist and cloud were seen retreating 
in one mass, as it were, by the northern channel; and 
mountain and plain, lava-stream and olive-yard, the 
forested slope and the bare island rock, scattered villas 
and clustering hamlets, palace and temple, column and 
spire—all were refulgent in the golden light of morn- 
ing; and Walter remained in speechless admiration, 
until suddenly the Filippa, which had progressed all 
this while, swept gently into port, and noises of all 
kinds—shouts of fishermen, hails of sailors, and 
the sharp commands of the custom-house officers— 
recalled him to himself. With an involuntary sigh, 
he remembered that he came not to that beautiful land 
as an artist or a poet, but something in the character 
of a conspirator. 


THE MONTH: 
THE LIBRARY AND THE STUDIO. 
THE LIBRARY. 

Tne ‘season’ has now fairly commenced, rich in pro- 
mises, which, if realised, will yield us a good literary 
harvest ere its close. New books are announced in 
abundance. Some are already passing through the 
press; others are receiving the last corrections of the 
writers ; while not a few are at present merely dawning 
above the mental horizon of their authors, and are not 
likely to shed their light upon the world for many 
months to come. Among books preparing and pre- 
pared, may be mentioned two more volumes of Moore’s 
Life, and one of the Fox Papers, by Lord John Russell ; 
Memoirs of Sir Isaac Newton, by Sir David Brewster ; 
a Christmas-book, by Mr Thackeray, who has also in 
preparation another course of lectures upon English 
literature, for next spring; a Note-book of Adventure 
on the Wilds of Australia, by Mr William Howitt; 
a Life of Montaigne, by Mr Bayle St John; a new 
work by Mr John Foster, whose masterly and eloquent 
Life of Oliver Goldsmith is one of the finest biographies 
in our literature; a new poem by the Laureate, upon 
the subject of the Battle of the Alma; a History of 
Domestic Life during the Civil War, by Mr Hepworth 
Dixon ; a new work, entitled The Scale of Nations, by 
Mr Horace St John; and the concluding volume of 
Grote’s History of Greece. 

Mr Macaulay is said to have two more volumes of 
his History of England nearly ready; but the same 
statement has been frequently made, and as frequently 
proved incorrect. Mr Macaulay has, however, been 
very hard at work for the last three weeks at the 
table set apart for him in the King’s Library of the 
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British Museum. It may be hoped, therefore, that he 
is making progress with his work, and that the result 
of his industry will be kept from the public but a short 
time longer. 

Books upon the East still continue to be issued, 
but without commanding much attention or success. 
People are growing tired of such reading. All the 
authors profess to give the result of personal experi- 
ence; but a very cursory examination of the one or two 
volumes, as the case may be, frequently shews that 
their travels in the East have extended only as far as 
Madie’s Library or the British Museum. One book, 
purporting to be a narrative of travel in the Crimea, 
has recently been published by a highly respectable 
London house, and professes to be a translation from 
the German. No further information is vouchsafed ; 
but as the German writer speaks of the admiral in 
command of the English fleet in the Baltic as ‘our 
Charley,’ and as, moreover, much of the information in 
the book has a good deal the air of the matter in the 
London daily papers, it seems by no means improbable 
that the ‘German’ traveller is a native of Great 
Britain, who may have performed his journey in the 
spirit, but who has been bodily present in London 
the whole time. 

One work upon the subject of the East, however— 
namely, that just published by Lord Carlisle*—must 
not be ranked among such books. Lord Carlisle's 
work is a gracefully written production, not remark- 
able for much depth or originality of thought, but for a 
certain good sense and refinement exhibited throughout. 
The writer of the Diary went to the East in the early 
part of last summer, by way of Vienna, and wrote his 
book as he journeyed. Armed with the passport his 
title afforded him, Lord Carlisle, as may be imagined, 
met with few difficulties or annoyances on his way. 
He did not even experience the usual vexations that 
fall to the lot of ordinary travellers, so that we have 
no chapters of fiery eloquence against bad soup, dis- 
honest landlords, ill-arranged sitting-rooms, or any of 
the thousand important grievances of which English 
travellers are so fond of complaining. Lord Carlisle 
evidently, however, did not like the Turks. He describes 
the higher classes as without principle—grasping, avari- 
cious, utterly corrupted ; the lower classes so ignorant, 
that they fully believed the allied forces were paid 
by the sultan to fight; and all classes alike addicted 
to the most unprofitable and indolent habits. Lord 
Carlisle is, on the other hand, very favourably disposed 
towards the Greeks. He considers them the life-blood 
of Turkey. It is by them, he says, that trade is carried 
on, and the operations of industry conducted. While 
the Turkish villages present nothing but broken walls 
and crumbling mosques, the Greek villages increase in 
population, and teem with children. Lord Carlisle 
evidently writes with an unprejudiced mind ; and while 
the ease and elegance of his style will not fail to in- 
terest the general reader, there is much in the Di 
that will command the attention of the more thoughtful. 
Another book, very unlike Lord Carlisle’s, although 
upon the same subject, is Commander Oldmixon’s 
Gleanings from Piccadilly to Pera.t This naval officer 
seems to have lost his temper at starting, and never 
thoroughly to have recovered it during his entire 
journey. His book is like the echo of one huge 
grumble. He finds fault with everything, or if he 
praises, it is only that faults may be brought out the 
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stronger by contrast. There is a sneering, satirical 
spirit running through the book, which is particularly 
displeasing. The reader has no sympathy with Com- 
mander Oldmixon, when he finds that Commander 
Oldmixon has no sympathy with others. The volume 
makes no pretension to be considered of an instructive 
description. It was perhaps intended as a kind of 
companion to those amusing books of travel which 
Mr Thackeray has given to the world. Indeed, the 
titie is an obvious paraphrase of that author’s Cornhill 
to Cairo. It is fair to add, however, that in no other 
respect does Commander Oldmixon’s book resemble 
Mr Thackeray’s. 

While upon the subject of the East, it may not be 
uninteresting to state, that Mr Kinglake, the author of 
Eothen, was present at the battle of the Alma, and is 
still with the British forces. He is a great favourite 
with the officers, and is described by one of them as a 
very unassuming, quiet, gentlemanly man. Whether 
Mr Kinglake, seeking reputation at the cannon’s 
mouth, intends to give us a narrative of the cam- 
paign in the Crimea, or whether he is merely travelling 
for his own personal gratification, has not been stated. 
A book from him upon any subject is certainly a 
desideratum. It is said, however, that the success of 
Eothen has rendered him unwilling to try again, lest he 
should not sustain the great reputation he has gained. 
Mr Layard was also a spectator of the battle, from a 
rather confined but tolerably secure position—the mast- 
head of the Agamemnon—and wrote a letter to the 
Times, describing what he saw. Mr Russell, the 
correspondent of that journal, seems to write his 
admirable letters in the midst of danger. At the 
Alma he had a horse shot under him; and on more 
than one occasion, when before Sebastopol, shells fell 
within a few yards of his tent. ‘Our own correspon- 
dent’s’ post in the East is just now one of danger as 
well as difficulty. 

One of the active but comparatively little-known 
workers in literature, Mr Samuel Phillips, is no more. 
The particulars of his life are interesting. He was 
born in London of parents engaged in trade. Dis- 
covering at an early age a talent for the stage, he was, 
when only thirteen years old, produced at Covent 
Garden Theatre as a prodigy, but was soon afterwards 
sent to the London University, and ultimately to Cam- 
bridge, at the suggestion of friends, who considered 
that he had talent which fitted him for something 
more distinguished than an actor’s life. After leaving 
college, he studied in Germany, and returning to 
England, was for some time private tutor in the house 
of the Marquis of Aylesbury. He there resolved to 
adopt literature as a profession, and wrote in Black- 
wood a novel, Caleb Stukely, which was accepted and 
liberally paid for just as he was beginning to lose all 
hope. After this his career was one of continued 
success. An accident led him into communication with 
the 7'imes, and shortly afterwards he was engaged as the 
literary critic of that journal. That post he continued 
to hold until the day of his death, contributing many 
of those powerful articles for which the Times has of 
late years been distinguished. Recently he became 
connected with the Crystal Palace, and compiled the 
general shilling-handbook. Mr Phillips, although 
young in years—only thirty-nine at his death—and in 
literature, had acquired considerable property simply 
by the exercise of his pen, and leaves a wife and chil- 
dren well provided for. Consumption was the cause of 
death. It is some evidence of his heroism of character, 
that he worked on to the last although aware that the 
malady from which he was suffering might at any 
moment terminate his life. 

Lord John Russell has been raising his voice in the 
cause of education at the Literary Institutions of Bed- 
ford and Bristol. At the latter place, he delivered to 
the members a speech, in which he recommended them 
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to study our national history, and then went on to 
shew that there was no history worth studying. There 
was much, however, in the speech of Lord John that 
was sound and sensible, and it was of a kind likely to 
do good to those who heard it. Another incident in 
connection with the education movement, and the im- 
portance of which it would be difficult to overesti- 
mate, is the establishing in London of a Working-man’s 
College. From various causes, Mechanics’ and Literary 
Institutions have not answered the expectations of 
their originators. Starting with the best possible inten- 
tions, they have in many cases either failed outright, 
or become little better than mere reading-rooms and 
lecture-halls. The Working-man’s College, let us 
hope, will not follow in the same path. Classes are to 
be commenced for the study of Biblical and Secular 
History, Geography, Geometry, Grammar, Law (the 
Law of Partnership especially), Politics, Natural Philo- 
sophy, Astronomy, Mechanics, Drawing, Arithmetic, 
and Algebra, Vocal Music, and Public Health. These 
classes are to be conducted by well-qualified teachers, 
under the general direction of the Principal Professor 
Maurice. To render them really accessible to work- 
ing-men, the classes will be held in the evening, and 
avery moderate fee will secure admission. Any work- 
ing-man of ordinary elementary education will be 
qualified to enter. The Drawing-class will, it is said, 
be under the direction of Mr John Ruskin. The first 
term commenced on the 31st of last month. Every 
friend of education must wish well to a project which, a 
few years ago, would have been laughed at as Utopian, 
but which, whether ultimately successful or other- 
wise, cannot fail to be ed as one of the most 
remarkable and gratifying evidence of the advancing 
intelligence of the present day. 

A book that deserves to be mentioned ere closing 
this notice, is the History of Turkey, by Sir George 
Larpent, from the Journals of Sir James Porter.* Sir 
James Porter was intended for commercial pursuits, 
and commenced active life in a mercantile house. Cir- 
cumstances led to his introduction to Lord Carteret, who 
was so much pleased with his abilities, that he employed 
him in various diplomatic business. Apt and diligent, 
Lord Carteret’s pupil acquitted himself so well, that 
after a short term he was appointed to an office with 
Sir Thomas Robinson, then British envoy at the court 
of Vienna. This mission ended, he became ambassador 
at Constantinople, and held that post from 1747 to 
1762. Returning to England, full of wealth and honour, 
he was knighted, retired from active life, and died at 
the age of sixty-six, in the year 1786. While an 
ambassador at Constantinople, he collected a vast 
amount of information respecting the state of Turkey 
—a portion of which was published in his lifetime. 
In addition to the materials he has derived from Sir 
James Porter’s papers, Sir George Larpent presents 
us with the result of his own investigation and reading 
—Ubicini being one of the writers he is most indebted 
to. Thus we have in the book before us a picture 
of the past and of the present state of Turkey, its 
resources, its religion, its population, its government, 
its manners, and its customs. The statistics given are 
evidently from good authority, and are carefully com- 
piled. The work contains an amount of information 
that will be a useful addition to what we already know 
of Turkey, and will certainly be read with interest at 
the present moment. 


THE STUDIO. 


There is little to notice under this heading; for 
although our painters and sculptors are just now 
busily occupied in executing commissions and pre- 
paring new works, their labours will not be visible to 
the public eye until two or three months of the new 
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year have passed away. A scheme for the encourage- 
ment of art is stated to have been recently projected 
in Paris. The object of it is, to establish an associa- 
tion somewhat similar to that of the Art Union, but on 
a much larger scale. All the world is to be invited to 
subscribe, and the artists of all nations are to reap the 
benefit of the subscriptions. It is proposed to enrol 
1,000,000 members, who are to pay on entrance 25 
francs each. This one payment will constitute life- 
membership. The sum thus raised would be 25,000,000 
francs; and this sum, invested in the four per cents., 
would "yield about L.40,000 per annum, which it is 
proposed to expend in the purchase of works of art, to 
be distributed among the members in prizes. Mr 
Blanchard Jerrold, who has been for some time residing 
in Paris, is said to be one of the promoters. The 
difficulties inseparable from the management of such 
a gigantic undertaking seem to forbid, for the present 
at least, any hope of the idea being realised. The 
experience of the Art Union, which certainly has not 
increased in popularity of late years, does not afford 
much hope that the proposed undertaking would be 
more successful. 

Mr Maclise’s picture of the Marriage of Strongbow 
has been purchased for 2000 guineas by Lord North- 
wick, and has been added to his collection at Thirle- 
stane House, Cheltenham. Mr Maclise will be in good 
company, for the collection contains about 100 of the 
best specimens of the modern school, and a large 
number of the works of the old masters. Mr Maclise 
is now engaged preparing his fresco for the House of 
Lords from the design of this picture. 

The approaching Paris Exhibition is a subject of 
interest in connection with art; and the Art Jour- 
nal has thrown out a novel hint in reference to it, 
which is well worth attention. It proposes that art 
workmen—such as are employed in studios—and the 
higher class of masons, should form themselves into 
clubs, somewhat analogous to the public-house goose- 
clubs, but with a very different object—namely, that of 
collecting enough of money by such payments to enable 
the subscribers to visit Paris during the Exhibition. 
There is no doubt that what might be seen in a single 
week in Paris, at the Louvre alone, would be of the 
utmost service to many of the higher order of workmen. 
But the idea is too good to be confined to any one class. 
All workmen would derive benefit from such a visit; 
and almost everybody, by such means as the Art Journal 
suggests, might make it. If money can be subscribed, 
week after week, for a goose, surely it could be spared 
in like manner for a visit to Paris without any stinting 
of the ordinary domestic expenditure. There must be 
many workmen who, if the idea were once acted upon, 
would willingly forego the luxury of a turkey at Christ- 
mas, and, in fact, all the delicacies of the public-house 
clubs, for such an enjoyment as a sight of Paris! 

A monument to Wallace, to be erected on the Hill 
of Barnweill, near Craigie, has been proposed, and 
funds have been already collected to give solidity to 
the suggestion. Mr Patrick Park has been spoken of 
as likely to produce a suitable design. Marshal St 
Arnaud is about to have marble honours paid to him 
at Versailles by the Emperor of the French. The 
sculptor has not yet been decided on. A very inte- 
resting Architectural Exhibition is to open in December, 
and continue open until February. It will consist of 
models of buildings, churches, &c., designs in litho- 
graphy, photography, and specimens of manufactures, 
carvings, gildings, and new mechanical inventions. A 
monument to O’Connell has just been commenced in 
Ireland. We stated in a recent article, that a sale of 
spurious pictures was reported to have taken place 
at Birmingham a short time ago. We have since 
been assured by the conductors of the sale, that the 
statement is without foundation; and that an action 
for libel has been commenced against the journal whose 
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statement we alluded to. The result of the trial will 
of course place the matter in a true light before the 
public. 


THE CRIMEA. 


The Crimea is a peninsula of about 8000 square miles, 
possessing a greater variety of natural resources than per- 
haps any territory of equal extent in Europe. Three sides 
of it are washed by the Black Sea, and the north-east side 
by the Sea of Azov. It forms part of the Russian govern- 
ment of Taurida; and its present condition, as a country 
neglected, depressed, and debased, is a standing testimony 
to the evil influence cf Russian rule. So far from keeping 
pace with the progress of the age, the Crimea has sadly 
retrograded. Her products are shipped off in considerable 
quantities to Russia, much of them extorted from her in 
return for the czar’s protection. The fertility of some parts 
of the Crimea is so great, that several of the most valu- 
able of the fruits of the earth can be cultivated, with but 
slight labour, in the greatest perfection, and to an astonish- 
ing extent of increase. This was known to the ancient 
Greeks, and was taken advantage of by Greece under her 
system of colonisation. Six centuries before the Christian 
era, they had begun to form colonies on the northern shores 
of Asia Minor; and we learn from Strabo, and other writers 
of antiquity, that they preferred this peninsula, from its 
containing so many inducements to industrial enterprise, 
particularly in the richness of its soil, which, it is affirmed, 
was found to yield a return of fifty times the seed. At one 
time, indeed, it was considered the granary of Greece, 
especially of Athens, whose territory, being of small extent, 
and of indifferent fertility, was unable to maintain its large 
population by its own produce. There is a deep classical 
interest in this subject. Demosthenes has, more than once, 
had his eloquence excited by it. Besides breadstuffs, it 
still exports hides, morocco, and other fine leathers, silk 
stuffs of Eastern fabric and pattern, camel's hair, wool, 
skins, dried fruit, wines, and an endless variety of other 
products, for which the Crimea, with its appurtenances, has 
comparatively inexhaustible resources. The population 
has become a very mixed one, and on this account is only 
the more likely to sustain an advanced civilisation and 
industrial progress. ‘The largest proportion, no doubt, 
consists of Moguls and Turks, united under the common 
designation of Tatars; but there are Greeks and Russians, 
and even Germans, in considerable numbers among them, 
and these latter have for some time past, it is said, been 
rapidly increasing.— Journal of Commerce. 


POWER OF WOMEN IN TURKEY. 


A man meeting a woman in the street, turns his head 
from her, as if it were forbidden to look on her: they seem 
to detest an impudent woman, to shun and avoid her. Any 
one, therefore, among the Christians, who may have dis- 
cussions or altercations with Turks, if he has a woman of 
spirit, or a virago for his wife, sets her to revile and browbeat 
them, and by these means not unfrequently gains his point. 
The highest disgrace and shame would attend a Turk who 
should rashly lift his hand against a woman; all he can 
venture to do, is to treat her with harsh and contemptuous 
words, or to march off. The sex lay such stress on this 
privilege, that they are frequently apt to indulge their 
passion to excess, to be most unreasonable in their claims, 
and violent and irregular in the pursuit of them, They will 
importune, tease, and insult a judge on the bench, or even 
the vizier at his divan; the officers of justice do not know 
how to resent their turbulence ; and it is a general obser- 
vation, that to get rid of them, they often let them gain 
their cause.—Sir George Larpent’s Turkey. 


GUNPOWDER. 


The source of power in gunpowder lies with the salt- 
petre. This substance, termed nitrate of potash, consists 
of nitric acid and potash. Now, the nitric acid is, as it 
were, an immense volume of atmospheric air, condensed 
into a solid, ready on demand to assume the air form by 
the touch of a spark of fire. When sulphur and charcoal 
are mixed with nitre (saltpetre), and a spark is applied, 


the sulphur (brimstone) ignites, setting fire to the char- 
coal, Air is supplied to these substances by the decom- 
position of the nitre; the atmosphere condensed therein 
instantly unites with the combustibles, and the result is an 
intensely hot gaseous compound, two thousand times the 
bulk of the original solid. The English government 
gunpowder is composed of 75 parts of nitre, 15 of char- 
coal, and 10 of sulphur. The Russian government powder 
consists of 733 parts of nitre, 13} of charcoal, and 123 of 
sulphur.— Septimus Piesse. 


THE REPLY OF THE FAIRIES* 


Wuers do we hide when the year is old, 
When the days are short and the nights are cold? 
Where ? 
When the flowers have laid them down to die, 
And the winds rush past with a hollow sigh, 
And witches and fiends on their broomsticks ride, 
Where do we delicate fairies hide ? 
Where ? 


Some of us borrow the white mouse skin 
(Our gossamer-dresses are far too thin), 
And get up a ball in the palace of ice, 
With a hop and a skip we are there in a trice ; 
And we don’t go home from these midnight balls 
Till the sun lights up our diamond halls, 

We don’t go home till morning. 


The queer old elves of the Northern land 
Welcome our beautiful fairy-band, 
Praise our eyes and our curling hair, 
Our nimble steps and our music rare, 
golden crowns and the gems we wear, 
And all our rich adorning. 


Sometimes we fly to the noonday isles, 

Where summer for ever unfading smiles, 

And crumple the tropical flowers for beds, 
Where fairies nestle their small tired heads ; 
But when the stars of the South shine bright, 
We chase the firefly through the night ; 

When the tigers growl and the lions roar 

We fly over their heads and laugh the more, 
And pinch their ears and their tails for spite — 
These are our games on a tropical night. 


Sometimes we visit the children of earth, 

And take up our stand at the social hearth ; 

We hover and sing by the couch of pain, 

Till the frightened dreamer smiles again ; 

We polish the lash of a deep-blue eye, 

And hush the troublesome baby’s ery, 

And make mushrooms grow on our verdant rings, 
Are not we fairies good little things ? 


As the dormouse curled in its darkened grave, 

As the mermen and maids in the ice-bound cave, 
As the poor scarlet-breast when it longs for a crumb, 
As the naked woods when the birds are dumb, ‘ 
As the torrent penned up in its glittering sheath, 
We welcome the sight of the first green leaf. 


* From Poems, by B. R. Parker. London: Chapman. 1852. 


NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Wer regret to be under the necessity of intimating, that for the 
future we must decline answering inquiries on subjects mentioned 
incidentally in The Month and other articles. In most cases, to 
obtain and forward the required information costs us a compli- 
cated correspondence, interfering sadly with duties which have 
the general interests of our readers in view. We believe that 
those requiring the information would, in almost every instance, 
find it for themselves as easily as through us, if they would take 
the trouble—which we trust they will henceforth do. 
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